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AUROTY PE 


HE sunshine and 
hypo paper—the 
rich carbon sepia 

double weight paper 
with which youcan pro- 
duce better prints than 
you ever made before. 


A fair impression of 
thesimplicity, the beau- 
ty and rare quality of 


MIMOSA 
AUROTYPE 


cannot be conveyed 
with printer’s ink—it 
must be tried to be ap- 
preciated. 


Ask your dealer or write to 


HAROLD M. BENNETT 


153 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


TAYLOR - Hopson 


For Better Pictures 


A Cooke Lens is made for every 
photographic requirement. Each type 
is the best that money and brains can 
produce, and the same excellence is 
maintained in all series, 


Definition 


Every Cooke Lens gives critical def- 
inition. Covers the plate for which it is 
listed sharply to the very edges. The 
Portrait Series are all equipped with 
diffusion devices for soft effects. 


Brilliancy 

Negatives of sparkling brilliancy are 
characteristic of Cooke Lenses and the 
resulting prints preserve the same life-like 
qualities of the original subject. 


American Dealers 


Cooke Lenses are now available for 
the American market and can be ob- 
tained from the leading Photo Supply 
Dealers throughout the Country. 


Descriptive price list on application. 


Burke s James Inc 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Sole Wholesale Distributors * 
For V. S.A. 
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At a Saving of $31 
BRAND-NEW 


EASTMAN 


No. 1 Autographic 


y 
4x3% 


Kodak Specials 


WITH ILEX ACME SHUTTER 
Formerly $58.73 


Grain-leather case for same, $3.50 


Postpaid 


FEW months ago we sold several hun- 

dred of these No. 1 Special Kodaks 
with Optimo Shutter, and to meet the 
continued demand we are now offering the 
same model camera with //ex Acme Shutter 
and Kodak Anastigmat lens. This wonder- 
ful camera-bargain cannot be duplicated when 
this new lot is sold. 


Details—Fitted with Kodak Anastigmat Lens 
F /6.3 and the popular [lex Acme Shutter; body 
of aluminum, covered with the finest quality 
long-grain leather, nickel-trimmed. Former 
model, not now listed by manufacturer. 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 W. 32d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Copy must be received on or 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


the fifth of the preceding month 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. ‘The ears 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Maes. 


STOKES COMPLETE ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA. 1626 pages; size,7 x 10”; 344” thick; weight, 414 lbs. 
Reg. price $5. Illustrated; wonderfully complete up to 1915; out 
of print. Have two brand-new copies. Will sell at $3.50 cash, 
each, F.O.B. Boston: address W.A.F., Photo-Era Magazine. 


AURORA LIFE-STUDIES. Only ten sets left. Each set con- 
sists of portfolio of 63 beautiful halftones of figures (draped or 
undraped) in 40 10x 12 plates, and 12 6x 10 statuary poses. 
Not sold promiscuously. For artists’ use. Sent by express. 
The combination for $9.00. Address WILFRED A. FRENCH, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS THAT EVERY CAMERIST 
SHOULD OWN. SPECIAL: Photograms of the year 1920, by 
F. J. Mortimer, $2.00 (two copies only); Photography Made Easy, 
4 R. Child Bayley, $1.50; Dictionary of Photography, by E. ;. 

all, $5.00; Twelve Great Paintings, by Henry Turner Bailey, $3.00; 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications, by Alfred Watkins, 
$4.00; Picture-Dictionary, by J. Ford, $1.00. Address 
orders and remittances to Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire. 


WANTED 


WANTED: ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and of people and events associated with him. 
Roosevelt M: rial A jiation, Inc., One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


COPIES OF “PICTORIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOG- 
RAPHY” by Paul Lewis Anderson. State condition and 
price. Phote-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N.H 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges ae 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


WANTED: NEGATIVES of female subjects; p d-size; 
nothing illegal; price according to quality. STONE COMPANY, 
Box 62, Times foam Station, New York City. 


COLORING 


MANUFACTURER OF PHOTO-COLORS DESIRES SEVERAL 
COLORISTS to tint photographs for advertising-purposes. Work 
may be done at your home or studio. Give experience and send a 
sample if possible. Address P.O.C. care of this magazine. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


SEND us your old faded pictures, tintypes, or negatives and let 

us make you enlargements. from them. Likeness guaranteed. 
We make tint borders, sepias, water colors, oil colors, air brush 
work, imperishable miniatures, prints on canvas; also convex por- 
traits at popular prices. Separate photos copied and regrouped into 
one picture. We handle frames. Write for prices. 


OBIS & MATUSEK, Art Photo Shop 
68 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FARM-SCENES WANTED 


We will buy high-grade, artistic photographs of farm- 
scenes—buildings preferred, though any good farm-scenes 
will be considered. Photographs must get across idea 
of ‘‘prosperous farms’’. 
Submit samples promptly. See Dun or Bradstreet as to 
our financial responsibility. 


W. H. GANNETT, PUB., INC. 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U. S. 
Patent-Office. Inquiries Invited. 


WHITAKER BLDG. 52 WALL STREET 
WASHINGTON, D.C. NEW YORK CITY 


Your Cooperation Will Be Appreciated 


Jan. and Feb., 1901; Feb., May and July, 1902; Aug., 1903; June, 
July, Aug. and Nov., 1904; Sept., 1905; Jan., March, June, July, 
Aug. and Nov., 1906; March, April, Aug. and Dec., 1907; Jan., 
July, Sept. and Nov., 1908; Feb., April, Aug. and Nov., 1909; 
Jan., 1910; Aug-, 1911; April, 1912; April and Sept., 1914; Jan., 
April and July, 1915; Sept., 1918; July and Feb., 1920. On re- 
ceipt of these copies in good condition, we will allow two months’ 
subscription to Photo-Era Magazine. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 

This interesting book describes dozens of novel, in- 
genious, amusing, and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera such as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, 
and so forth. Several new sections. The only book of its 
kind. Ninth edition. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 
6 1/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, gilt back. Price $1.50. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 
1144 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 
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NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Latest Bulletin and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 
will not give you so much information as the 
NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER 
which costs $2.00, including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE METER, $2.00. 


Your dealer or 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 BROMFIELD STREET Boston, MAss. 


SMASHING REDUCTIONS 


Send for Bargain-List No. 25 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
109 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 


SUPERTONE PHOTOGRAPHIC FINISHING 


A Distinctive Service for the 
Discriminating Photographer 
Send negative and 10c for print and Blue List of Prices 


EDWIN A. FALK 
VALLEY JUNCTION IOWA 


S-P-E-C-I-A-L 
Nettel Focal-Plane Camera, 6.5 x 9 cm. F/4.5 Steinheil 
lens. Film-pack adapter for 244 x 344 packs; carrying-case. 
List-price, $150.00 Special, $98.00 
Entire Outfit Equal to New 
Special Bargain Price-List at request 
THE COLUMBIA PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 
1424 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


KODAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Cameras and Lenses, bought, sold, exchanged. 
Kodak developing and printing, eight-hour service. 
Camera repairing quickly done, reasonable charges. 
Price list and Kodak booklet free at request. 


COLUMBUS PHOTO SUPPLY 
147 Columbus Ave., at sth St., near Bway, New York City 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
April Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SELF-TONING PAPER 


BEAUTIFUL SEPIA PRINTS—FIXING ONLY 
AT YOUR DEALER, OR 
J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave., New York 


THE PAFF REFLEX CAMERA 


The Simplest, Lightest and Most Compact 
Reflex Camera 
PRICES—$13.50 & $15.00—Get booklet— 
Send for our monthly magazine SNAPSHOTS—Free 
George Murphy, Inc., 57 E. 9th St., N.Y.C. 
—EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC— 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


GAMERAS REPAIRED 


Very Fine Work— 
Very Fast Service— 
And Prices Reasonable! 


SHARMAN CAMERA WORKS, 5 Kearny St., San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Goo securities are selling at low prices at the 

present time. In many cases the return on 
the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


APRIL 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


FOR AMATEURS, FOR PICTURES TAKEN WITH 


METEOR 


FLASHPOWDER or CARTRIDGES 


$50.00 CLOSING 
IN CASH . DATE 
ONE PRIZE JUNE Ist 


PICTURES MUST HAVE BEEN TAKEN PRIOR TO MARCH 15, 1922 


Full particulars from your dealer, or write direct to Dept. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 


1752 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Photographing Spring-Creatures 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


The poet tells us 
that a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love; per- 
| haps, those of old men and women, 
too. The thoughts of the nature- 
lover and camera-artist turn to the country, 
where they will find inspiration and love, without 
end, a storehouse of nature-treasures. Animal, 
vegetable and mineral subjects wait to be photo- 
graphed, studied and enjoyed in God’s garden— 
the great outdoors. Here the pictorialist and 
the lover of beauty may spend many happy 
hours—in close touch with nature. 

Take your camera, your best friend, your 
luncheon and lots of film. I say lots of film, 
because you may use more than you thought you 
would. It will be sure to be a great disappoint- 
ment to you, just when you have finished expos- 
ing them, to find a fine, rare bird come and sit 
under your nose, as it were. Then you will say, 
“Tf I only had another shot in my camera!” The 
bird will sit and look at you, seeming to say, 
like the small boy who looks into your lens, 
‘Please, mister, take my picture!’ Perhaps, the 
light was fine, too, and the background perfect, 
and you think it might have been a prize-picture. 

Nature-photography may begin in the month 
of March or even earlier. Where do those honey- 
bees go, that leave the hive? They seem to make 
a bee-line for the swamp. By going over that 
way, you may find them, visiting the shell-like 
plant, that pushes up through the mud, which 
contains the first spring-blossom, commonly 
called ‘“‘the skunk-cabbage.”” Set up the camera 
and start your nature-picture, with the first of 
all spring-blossoms. Do not let the name, 
“Skunk-Cabbage’’, scare you. With the camera 


in position, nicely focused upon the blossom 
enclosed in the shell-like plant, and by waiting 
patiently, vou may have the good fortune to get a 
picture of one of the honey-bees gathering pollen. 


I once caught a full-sized skunk in my focusing- 
cloth. He was hiding under the roots of a tree. 
As the light was poor, I tied my white striped, 
black beauty, fast in the focusing-cloth, put him 
in my open wagon and started for home, hoping 
to get a good pose in the morning. 

Overtaking two men, who were walking, I 
agreed to give them a ride, as it was several 
miles to the village. They sat on the floor in 
the back of the wagon, smoking and talking, and 
unaware of the skunk’s presence. The skunk, 
eating his way out of the focusing-cloth, made a 
dash between them, and almost immediately 
was out of sight. The men were completely 
taken by surprise, and with angry shouts and 
curses, they jumped and ran. I drove on, laugh- 
ing heartily, leaving them in a cloud of dust. 

Often, as you approach the first woods from 
the city, you will find a place where some careless, 
‘don’t-care’ sort of an individual has been throw- 
ing old tin-cans and other articles of disuse to 
form a sort of refuse-heap. This is a good place 
to hunt for a few subjects on which to try your 
photographic skill. Lift up that board, and you 
may find the woolly bear-cocoon stuck to the 
under side, which is the home of the brown- 
banded caterpillar that you see crossing the road 
in the fall. Under that piece of tin, you may find 
a couple of nice-looking beetles. On the back of 
that old wagon-seat, you may expect to find a 
pretty design in a white mould, formation; 
or a mouse-nest in that old shoe. 

Looking in an old, rusty, tin-can, one February 
day, I once found the mourning-cloak butterfly 
clinging to the side of it. This is not strange, as 
this butterfly hibernates like a bear. I have seen 
it flying on a sunny afternoon in January, with 
snow on the ground, on Staten Island, New York. 
I have also found it in stumps and under boards. 
In an old stump, it might be hard to see, as the 
color is quite protective. A photograph of some 
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insect, bird or animal showing protective colora- 
tion or mimicry is interesting. 

Look under that flat stone, and find a snake 
just about to wake up from its long winter- 
sleep. It is an easy time to pose them when they 
are cold,“as they are slow of movement at that 
time, and are not likely to be aggressive. 

A nice collection of wild-flower pictures will 
give you some interesting work. Make a photo- 
graph of some flowers when fully open, in the 
bright part of the day, and another of the same 
group, just before sundown, when they will be 
closed up or gone to sleep, tired out, as it were. 

Toad-stools and lichens are another attraction. 


ease from this small size. A smaller size than 
this is not recommended for bird-and-animal 
photography. Another artist-friend, who has 
tramped many hundreds of miles over rough and 
rugged mountains, uses only the 6144x814 
camera, claiming that with this size he can get 
the best pictorial composition. 

I began my photography with a 5 x 7 camera, 
then a 5 x 8, followed by a 4x 5, 244 x 314, 3144 
x 414, 6144x814, 8x10, a stereoscopic and a 
vest-pocket camera. If I had to confine myself 
to one camera, it would be a 4x 5 Graflex, with 
long bellows, rising lens-front and revolving back. 
I cannot speak too highly of the Graflex. The 


SKUNK-CABBAGE 


I use commercial ortho films a great deal. They 
give beautiful negatives of birds and flowers. 
There is a lot of fun and excitement in hunting 
birds and butterflies, and catching them with the 
camera. Do not think you must get a good one 
every time. Two or three good negatives from a 
dozen films is considered a good average. 

I guess that we camera-toters all have a favor- 
ite size camera that we think is the best for us. 
I have a Florida friend who loves to picture fair, 
flowery Florida with its big long alligators. His 
favorite size is 7x 17. A doctor-friend declares 
that the postcard-size is best for him. Another 
prize-winner uses the 314 x 414 or, as they say in 
England, the 44 plate size. This size, too, has 
the advantage of small cost of operation. Beauti- 
ful and artistic prints can now be made with 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


4x5 Graflex is a good size for all-around work. 
The pressmen use this size a great deal, as it is 
lighter than the 5x7, permitting easier and 
quicker handling in climbing up trees, over rocks 
and cliffs, ete. The nature-photographer can 
use this size more easily than a larger one. This 
is a fine camera to use in hunting pictures of 
wild-life within the woods and fields. Just think 
of getting a good picture of a flying bird, butter- 
fly or bee or of a wild deer, or any other wild 
animal! 

Suppose you had to stop and set up your 
camera, focus, put in a plateholder, draw the 
slide, or perform any of the other mechanical 
operations. The bird or animal might be in the 
next county, by that time. With the Graflex, 
everything is ready. You see your subject as 
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YOUNG BARN-OWL IN FIGHTING-MOOD 
FUNGUS RESEMBLING INDIAN POTTERY 
DR. J. B. PARDOE 
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TREE-TOAD 


you like it, then press the trigger and you have 
bagged your game—not merely a dead mass, as 
with a gun, but you have your picture impressed 
on the film from which prints and enlargements 
may be made to remind you of a pleasant day 
afield. Friends and others may admire these suc- 
cessful snapshots with you. Nearly everybody 
likes to see a good nature-photograph. 

The long-focus view or tripod camera, with its 
swing-back, rising and falling front and long 
bellows, is a good, old stand-by, and must not be 
dispensed with in nature-photography. Flower- 
studies, trees, insects, bird-homes, their nests and 
eggs, geographical studies, animal-tracks, sea- 
shells and fish are photographed best with this 
type of camera. Longer exposures are necessary, 
and long-focus lenses give better perspective. 
The symmetrical type of lens is a useful kind. 
You can use the rear or front combination, singly 
or together, thus giving you three focal lengths 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


in one lens. The rear-combination, when used 
alone, gives a larger image, and the front-lens, a 
still larger one. 

Suppose, in walking along the bank of a stream, 
you discover a turtle resting upon the end of a 
partly submerged log. To photograph this sub- 
ject, it would be necessary to get a little closer. 
If you do not, the image will be too small. You 
cannot go too close, however, as the apparently 
sleeping turtle will drop into the water. Go as 
close as you can, and do not make any quick 
movements. Moving slowly and cautiously, you 
are more likely to get a good snapshot. Here is 
where your rear or front lens comes in handy. 
It will bring the image up closer to you. If the 
rear element does not make your subject large 
enough, use the front one, which makes it still 
larger, similar to a magnifier of telephoto-lens. 
You will enjoy quietly focusing and composing 
your picture. 
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A PAIR OF YOUNG SCREECH-OWLS 
NEST AND EGGS OF BARN-SWALLOW 
DR. J. B. PARDOE 
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I do not know of any thing in the line of 
hobbies or recreation that will take your mind 
from your troubles, as to wander in nature’s 
studio in quest of pictures. It teaches you to 
observe and enjoy many of nature’s wonders 
that would not have been brought to your atten- 
tion except through the medium of the camera. 

To me, photography is more than a hobby. 
It is an inspiring and uplifting art. Photog- 
raphy, at times, is like fishing in some respects, 
because great pictures, like big fish, often get 
away. For instance, you hesitate a second or 
two in snapping a wild deer. His head is not 
quite right, you are in hopes that he will turn 


During the great war. artists were employed 
to paint and disguise the machines of ‘destruction, 
thus camouflaging them. 

My camera-hunting clothes consist of soft, 
brown shirt, gunning-coat with large pockets for 
plateholders, tough, smoke-colored, home-spun 
trousers that do not tear on snags and briars, 
and a tweed-cap. The cap stays on the head 
better than a hat, when focusing and going 
through bushes and briars. I find a pair of heavy 
canvas-shoes with thick rubber soles quite useful. 
They are practically noiseless and do not slip 
when I am walking over rocks. 

In photographing birds on the nest, it is some- 


POSING FOR HIS PICTURE 


just a little. Startled, away he goes! So does 
your picture. It was so near; but you just missed 
it. A bird will alight on the tree near you, and 
you wait for a better pose; but away he goes! 

Before going on a nature-tramp, I usually put 
on clothing best suited to harmonise with the 
natural surroundings. White collars and cuffs 
are out of place in woodland-glades. A glaring- 
white shirt would be noticed a long distance, and 
will have a tendency to scare the wild creatures. 
I once stood still, in the forest, while two loud- 
talking individuals passed within a few feet of 
me without seeing me. It was due to the soft, 
subdued colors of my clothing. We say of birds, 
animals and insects, they have protective 
coloring and this is certainly true. 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


times necessary to wait a long time for the bird 
to return after being flushed. I once waited 
nearly a day for an eagle to return to its nest. 
After building a blind of bushes and secreting 
myself, I found that the bird camé readily to the 
nest. In photographing young birds in the nest, 
do not cut away the bushes or trees to let the 
sun in, as the sun will quickly kill some young 
birds. Tie the branches back, if they are in your 
way, so that when you are through they will 
spring back into place, shielding the young birds 
from the hot sun. Better let them alone, than 
to break up the home of the little songsters. 
In fact, do all you can to protect the beautiful 
birds of our country as we need every one. 
There are many agencies of destruction. The 
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YOUNG GREEN-HERONS 


cold, ice storms of winter freeze many to death. 
The small boy with his air-rifle (forbidden in 
New Jersey), the indiscriminate shooting sports- 
man, the flying against the telegraph-wires, caus- 
ing forest-fires, and worse than the prowling cat— 
all combine to make life hazardous for our birds. 
Be able to say, as Dr. Henry Van Dyke did in 
one of his books, ““We returned home after a very 
pleasant outing, and feel that we did no harm.” 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


{In this and other illustrated articles that have 
appeared in PHoto-Era MaGazine, Dr. Pardoe 
reveals a deep love and understanding of nature. 
To him, photography opens up tremendous 
possibilities in the development of a finer, truer 
and more beautiful appreciation of the beauties 
of the world in which we live. Let others follow 
Dr. Pardoe’s excellent example and use their 
cameras in a manner worth while.—Eprror.] 


How I “Shocked” a Plate 


WILLIAM A. STEPHAN 


WAS running through a stack of old 
plates not long ago, preparatory to 
eliminating the undesirables to pro- 
vide room for some late “‘master- 
#@ pieces’, when I came across one so 
different from the rest that, almost simultane- 
ously, it dawned on me: ‘Why not ‘spring’ this 
on the camerists?”” Hence, I am honored with 
space in this almost indispensable of photo- 
graphic periodicals, and if you will endure with 
me for about five minutes, I will endeavor, in 
my humble way, to explain how you, too, can 
obtain some novel results by “shocking”’ plates. 

Some time ago—yes, B.W. (before the war)—a 
friend of mine succeeded in converting me to a 
wireless-apparatus. Well do I remember how 


we used to “pick up” the time from Arlington 
every night. Great, thought I, and almost im- 
mediately I started out to do a little shopping in 
the electrical supply houses, gathering, piece- 
meal—as my available capital at that time, as it 
has been ever since, was somewhat limited—the 
essentials of my future “‘station”’. 

Things were coming along splendidly when the 
curtain rose on the Great War, and Uncle Sam 
soon found it discreet to put a ban on amateur 
wireless-activities. So, I contented myself with 
marveling at the many interesting experiments 
that could be performed with the induction-coil, 
used in producing the spark in wireless-stations. 
The result of one of these experiments is repro- 
duced herewith. 
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THE “‘SHOCKED” PLATE 


It is not an enlarged picture of a mysterious 
microbe; nor a flash of lightning, or a growth of 
vegetation. Sun-spot? No; telephoto-lenses are 
beyond my reach! A friend of mine remarked, 
when I showed him the picture, that it looked 
like an X-ray of what happens inside a tooth on 
which a “painless” dentist is skilfully manipu- 
lating his drills! 

The requisites incident to such an experiment 
are as follows: an induction-coil (one with a 
spark capacity of one inch will give excellent 
results); a sheet of metal or tin-foil; half a dozen 
dry batteries; some insulated wire; a photo- 
graphic dry-plate and a pinch or two of talcum 
powder. 

Connect the six cells in series, i.e., run short 
pieces of wire from the central binding-post on 
one cell to the outside binding-post on the next. 
When the six are wired in this way they will 
produce about nine volts, sufficient to operate the 
coil. Attach wires leading from the end cells to 
the primary posts of the coil and adjust the 
vibrator until a high pitch is reached and the 
vibration is regular. One wire can then be dis- 
connected until ready to proceed. From the 
one secondary post of the coil run an insulated 


WILLIAM A. STEPHAN 


wire to the metal plate which has been placed flat 
on the table. On top of this, place the dry-plate, 
sifting a slight amount of taleum powder evenly 
over the gelatine-surface. Prepare another insu- 
lated wire with a needle or a hat-pin for the one 
terminal. Start the coil in operation by attach- 
ing the disconnected wire above mentioned. 
Then, hold the hat-pin so that it touches the 
middle of the plate, thus bringing the opposite 
end of the wire to which the pin is made fast into 
contact with the free secondary post on the coil 
for but a brief interval, just long enough to allow 
one or two sparks to pass. The high voltage cur- 
rent will emanate from the end of the pin and 
scatter over the dry-plate, making its impression. 
The plate is now ready for the usual process of 
developing, after dusting the powder from its 
surface. 

It is, of course, hardly necessary for me to say 
that the room should be lighted only with a ruby 
lamp, after the preliminaries have been taken care 
of and one is ready to place the plate. 

A Stanley dryplate and a one-inch coil, operat- 
ing at only 50% efficiencv—because of exhausted 
battery—were used in producing the unusual and 
interesting picture shown on this page. 
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Selling Your Photographs 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


Book-Rights Reserved 


Art-Photographs 


N “art-photograph” may be either 
of two things: a photograph, itself 
4| artistic; or a photograph of some 
p) artistic thing. There are markets 
for both. Artistic photographs are 
used by calendar and postcard makers: also, by 
photographic magazines, and magazines given to 
the beautiful in art or literature. When sub- 
mitting such photographs to makers of post- 
cards and such, they should be submitted in the 
usual manner. 

The subjects used by card- and calendar-makers 
are interesting landscapes, beautiful seascapes, 
pretty girls, attractive children, and animals, as 
every one knows. Such pictures are sometimes 
bought outright—indeed, they usually are; but 
some firms pay according to their value as indi- 
cated by the demand for them after publication. 
Thus, one firm pays on a fifty-fifty basis. 

An example of beautiful photography, at the 
same time picturing an unusual or artistic sub- 
ject, will usually find a market in a photographic 
magazine, as Pooro-Era MAGAZINE or a maga- 
zine such as Shadowland. The Architectural 
Record demands that its prints, although of 
architectural subjects, be artistic and beautiful. 
Indeed, there is such a wide market for photo- 
graphically artistic prints of beautiful subjects 
that the photographer is doubly rewarded who 
can supply these, as well as “hot-off-the-bat” 
news-photographs. 

Artistic photographs are printed on sensitive- 
paper of a surface suited to their subjects, and 
are trimmed so as to carry the correct composi- 
tional balance; and after, they are tastefully 
mounted. 

Photographs which are not themselves artistic, 
but which are of art-subjects, may be prepared 
as are other photographs intended for publica- 
tion. Such photographs are of statues, pictures, 
new art-museums, art-collections, paintings, 
mural decorations, drawings, and anything at all 
of interest to artists. Material of such sort is 


sought by such publications as American Art 
News, Art in America, Art and Decoration, and 
others that appreciate the very best. 

In short, the photographer may market his 
“game” among a wider patronage if he can 
bring down birds of paradise as well as ducks and 
geese and the common denizens of the air. 


Competitions 


Competition is the life of business. Certainly, 
then, an aspirant for honors from publishers 
experiences no lack of life. Often, however, after 
a print has proved unavailable for publication, 
when offered by the regular process, it may be 
entered in a photographic competition where 
current interest is not essential; and so, perhaps, 
even bring home a larger cheque than it could 
have captured otherwise. 

The two leading photographic publications, 
Puotro-Era MaGazinE and American Photog- 
raphy, conduct monthly competitions. The 
monthly prizes for the Advanced Competition 
of Puoto-Era MaGazinE are $10.00, $5.00 and 
$2.50 in value of photographic goods. Although 
cash is not paid, a prize awarded will go a long 
way toward obtaining for the photographer a 
desired piece of apparatus, or in supplying sensi- 
tised material, developing-agents and such with 
which to produce photographs intended for other 
magazines. “The contest is free and open to 
photographers of ability and good standing— 
amateur or professional”. The publisher of 
Puoto-ErA MAGAZINE assigns subjects for each 
month, as “‘Winter-Sports”, “Speed-Pictures’’, 
and so on. Since the photographer must buy 
supplies in any event, the awarding of such to 
the amount of $10.00 is a distinct help. Proro- 
Era MaGazine has an international reputation 
for its efforts to encourage high standards in 
pictorial and technical photography. 

American Photography also conducts monthly 
photographic contests. For these no subjects 
are assigned. The prizes for the Senior Class 
are $10.00, $5.00 and $3.00, paid in cash. “Any 
photographer, amateur or professional, may com- 
pete”. This magazine last year held an Annual 
Competition, which it intends to repeat, with 
prizes of $100.00, $50.00, two of $25.00, and ten 
of $10.00, not to mention one hundred sub- 
scriptions for the magazine. Highly artistic work 
is necessary for recognition in the Annual Com- 
petition. Both Puoro-Era MaGazine and 
American Photography supply data-blanks which 
must be sent with entries. 

Competitions for amateur photographs are also 
conducted by the American Boy, which offers 
monthly prizes of $5.00, $3.00 and $1.00 for 
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“the most interesting amateur photographs re- 
ceived during each month.” These are worthwhile. 

Photographs of popular interest are used in 
monthly competitions by Browning’s Magazine. 
Many other magazines, and many manufac- 
tures, conduct occasional, if not regular, prize- 
contests. 

Probably the largest company to offer prizes 
in competitions is the Eastman Kodak Company. 
The Eastman company for many years conducted 
a yearly contest with thousands of dollars in 
prizes offered. Last year, it decided on an. 
innovation; the running of a monthly contest 
with prizes of $500.00. This practice has been 
continued for many months and shows no signs 
of being discontinued at this writing. Prizes 
are offered for four classes of photographs, the 
class being determined by the camera with which 


In all, twenty prizes 
are awarded each month, the highest being 
$100.00 and the lowest $7.00. Frequently one 


the photograph was made. 


person wins two or three prizes. The photo- 
graphs entered must be of good workmanship, of 
human-interest and must preferably tell a story. 
No subjects are set. Upon writing to the com- 
pany, a leaflet is sent which gives rules and an 
entry-blank. A good many photographers have 
“‘cleaned-up”’ in these monthly competitions. 

Now and then, different manufacturers and 
magazines, who do not ordinarily do so, offer 
prizes for photographs. At every opportunity, 
the press-photographer should enter his prints, 
for if they win a prize, he has the advantage of a 
larger remuneration as well as a “boosted” 
prestige among editors and publishers. 

(To be continued.) 


Photography and Finance 


SIGISMUND 


condition of business in general 
a) has also affected Photography, 
inasmuch as it is made to serve 
@ as a commercial proposition. By 
we mean the ultra-faddist who 


wears a flowing tie and wavy hair, the studio- 


man with a fifty-thousand-dollar investment 
in furniture and garnishments, and the house-to- 
house brother with a 4 x 5 outfit who ekes out 
his living like the rest. 

What this condition is, its causes, and the 
immediate prospects, should interest all of the 
fraternity irrespective of their status,  self- 
determined or otherwise, and their means. 

To speak bluntly, general business has been 
wretched and is wretched. It is on the upward 
way and will be better within the coming six 
months. Photography has suffered some; but 
is going to pass through its darkest period for 
the next quarter-year. The men who have 
lost much money are going to do their closest 
spending and greatest saving when profits once 
more begin to accrue. It is psychologically 
true that great losses make men extravagant, 
in a sort of hysterical way, whereas a recovery 
from imminence to disaster leaves them thrice 
wary and economical. 

While affairs were at their worst, and con- 
cerns were teetering on the edge of ruin, creditors 
who were themselves in a precarious position 
were slow to overthrow that delicate balance 
by making demands or foreclosing. When 
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evidence of possible profits is established, 
collections will be enforced. The banker will 
become insistent, the manufacturer will have 
to pass the demand along to the wholesaler and 
jobber, and he to the retailer. There will be a 
cleaning up of books and money will move 
pretty much only in prescribed channels. In a 
word, there will be little coin to spend in having 
one’s photographs made. 

The successful photographer who has hus- 
banded his resources, and isfinancially intrenched, 
will survive as of the fittest, and that survival 
shall see his averages maintained. The fly-by- 
night, irresponsible fellows will be wiped out. 
Also the specially gifted and able will survive 
on their merits, since those who love a good 
photograph sufficiently to spend money on it, 
in such troublous times, may be counted as 
knowing what is good in that field. And the 
hard workers, with definite purposes and firm 
resolves, shall continue and eventually thrive. 

Adversity ever had its compensations. A 
world-wide reorganisation is taking place in 
business, in methods, in character and in the 
essentials of all of these. The trend is upward. 

If the facts convey any message, it is “‘ Work 
harder; do better work; systematise more 
carefully; serve as you never served before; 
spend wisely.” When the gale blows, shorten 
sails; watch your tiller; caulk your leaks, and 
you will not only outride the storm, but find 
in the succeeding calm that you have traveled 
far and can choose your harbor. 
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FIGURE 1 


Landscape Possibilities Without Foliage 


PHIL M. RILEY 


NFORTUNATELY, many camer- 
ists seem to have the mistaken 
notion that good landscape-views 
are to be made only when the 
trees are in full foliage or else 
when snow covers the ground. Granted that 
the landscape loses much of its charm at other 
times, yet, the camerist of discerning eye who 
understands the principles of art-composition 
can find much which is worth photographing 
even during the dreariest months of the year— 
November, March and April. 

Through the lens, the eye of the camera,— 
which sees nature only in monochrome,—late 
autumn after the leaves have fallen but before 
the snow has come, and early spring after the 
snow has gone but before the new leaves have 
burst forth, look much alike. They are the 
seasons of meager subject-material for outdoor- 
photography. That camerists do not find 
more opportunities for picture-making during 
the drab months of the year, is due to the fact 
that they fail to vary their standards of subject- 
selection in accordance with the altered con- 
ditions, for photography is truly a throughout- 
the-year pastime with an outdoor incentive. 

There are certain interesting differences be- 


tween landscapes with and without foliage 
which are worthy of study. Whereas foliage 
lends to most outdoor-scenes the beauty of 
contrasting masses of light and shadow, which 
in themselves often practically make a picture, 
the complete absence of foliage makes necessary 
a good composition in line rather than in arrange- 
ment of masses or accurate rendering of tone- 
values. Of course, shadows are still present, 
but like the objects casting them, they appear, 
for the most part, as lines rather than masses. 
One has only the structure, not the trappings, 
so that the subject-material must in itself be 
beautiful, or at least of interesting outline, 
and well arranged in the picture-space. Thus 
photography, after the leaves have fallen, 
becomes, perhaps, more than at any other time 
a study in selection and viewpoint. And it is 
amazing how much one finds worth photo- 
graphing, and how  subject-material of ordi- 
narily minor importance comes into prominence 
and even becomes the principal motive of the 
picture. Tree-forms against a striking sky, 
for example, are unusually picturesque when 
their branches are bare. At such times, too, 
because of the absence of foliage on trees and 
vines, the lines of walls, fences, roads and the 
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banks of streams are defined with exceptional 
clearness, often leading up to views of houses 
through the trees which are impossible in summer. 

In the late spring, summer and early autumn 
the amateur photographer is often led astray 
by the lure of color. What, as seen in nature 
by the human eye, is a remarkably beautiful 
landscape often becomes commonplace or even 
wholly uninteresting in the monochrome of 
the photographic print. After the leaves have 
fallen and frosts have faded most growing 
things, color is absent to a considerable degree, 


tive film time to record. As a rule, the most 
pleasing mist-effects are obtained without a 
color-filter; but should there be far too much 
mist, a filter will apparently clear up the weather 
considerably. It seems a strange use for the 
device; but the reader may, perhaps, have 
noticed in a photograph its use brings into 
view a range of distant mountains shrouded 
in blue haze; the principle is exactly the same 
in both instances. 

In the absence of foliage, tree-shadows come 
into greater prominence because of the more 


FIGURE 4 


so that monochrome-photographs are more 
nearly true to nature than when foliage is 
present and lends life and color. 

Warm days and frosty nights, early and late 
in the year, cause misty mornings when fore- 
grounds are prominent, distant backgrounds 
dim in haze, and beautiful effects of slanting 
sun-rays through the trees are of common 
occurrence. This mist is very beautiful in a 
photograph unless there is too much of it; just 
a suggestion is sufficient. Blue in appearance, 
a light color-filter counteracts its effect upon 
the film to a certain degree. It holds back the 
strong blue and violet rays of light, affording 
the colors which act more weakly on the sensi- 


intricate decorative patterns which they trace 
upon the ground. Occasionally these shadows, 
contrasted with areas in sunlight, furnish worthy 
motives for a picture. More frequently, they 
serve to diversify otherwise uninteresting ex- 
panses of foreground, always provided that they 
lead the eyes toward rather than away from the 
principal object. As this object is usually situ- 
ated in the middle distance where it is well 
lighted, the very fact that the foreground is 
somewhat in shadow makes the lighter principal 
object more prominent as it should be. Shadows 
are also useful to throw objects into relief and to 
disclose their forms. Could there be a better way 
to show the nicely rounded camber of a road or 
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its rutty condition than by the shadows of 
straight tree-trunks across it? 

Shadows may serve to obliterate detail that 
is not wanted, just as sunshine serves to make 


important objects more prominent. Both, used 
judiciously, are important aids to artistic com- 
position. However, no matter how subordinate 
it is desired to make a shadow, a certain amount 
of detail is to be advised, for it gives texture and 
transparency to the shadow and emphasises the 
adjacent sunlit areas as well. The effect of sun- 
shine pervades most successful outdoor-pictures 
and it is suggested in the print, not by black 
areas beside areas of white paper; but rather by 
adjacent sunlight and shadow-areas, in both of 
which there is plenty of detail. 

In early spring and late autumn, effects of sun- 
light and shadow are photographed more easily 
than in summer because the contrast between 
them is less harsh, due to a lower and yellower 
sun. Carrying this point a step farther, the con- 
trast is even less, early and late in the day. 
Longer and more fantastic during these hours, 
the shadows are accompanied frequently by that 
mist characteristic of the season, which lends an 
illusive mystery and poetic charm to the scene. 

Avoiding great contrast prevents undesirable 
spottiness of the print as well, and this is an im- 
portant and difficult problem in sunshine-and- 
shadow effects during midsummer. However, 
owing to the absence of heavy shadows, when 
foliage is not a factor, the photographic problem 
is easier during spring and autumn mornings and 
afternoons when the correct exposures for both 
extremes are more nearly alike and justice can 
be done every part of the view. Whatever the 


hour of the day, the amount of shadow-detail 
recorded in a photograph is dependent upon the 
duration of the exposure, and the aim should be 
to record in the photograph exactly what the eyes 
see in looking at the view as a whole; but with 
particular reference to the object of chief interest. 


Exposures must be about double those for the 
same subjects in June. In bright sunlight an 
average landscape with light foreground requires 
about 1/25 second with stop U.S. 4 in the lens, 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m.; a landscape with 
medium foreground, 1/10 second, or with heavy 
foreground, 1/5 second. With the sun shining 
throught light clouds, these exposures must be 
doubled, or, with diffused light, quadrupled. 
Between 9 and 10 a.m. and 2 and 8 p.m. they 
must be doubled even with a bright sun. Slow 
exposures are likely to be called for, especially 
with a color-filter, and a tripod is a wise precau- 
tion. Movement of the trees caused by wind 
must also be watched for. When photographing 
against the light, make the exposure three times 
that which would be given for a similar view 
lighted from behind and somewhat to one side. 
Working against the light is productive of very 
charming compositions in which shadows lead 
directly to the objects which cause them and 
which should then be the objects of chief interest 
or closely associated with them in the composi- 
tion. Care must be taken not to include the 
image of the sun in the view, as halation or fog 
may result; and, if its image is very nearly in the 
view, take the precaution to shade the lens 
slightly with a hat or other convenient shield to 
prevent any possible reflection of direct sun- 
rays into the camera by the lens itself or metal 
parts on the camera. : 

[It is gratifying to note that there is ani in- 
creasing tendency among amateur and _profes- 
sional photographers to consider photography a 
throughout-the-year pastime or business. Modern 
lenses, cameras, plates and films make it possible 
to obtain excellent pictures in every month of the 
vear. No longer is it necessary to “give up” 
picture-making during the winter-months be- 
cause of poor light and weather-conditions. 
Photography is a splendid avocation every day 
in the vear and should be so valued.—EpirTor.] 
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RUNDLE MOUNTAIN, BANFF 


With Snowshoes and Camera in the Canadian Rockies 


DAN McCOWAN 


BAIHEN the Canadian Rockies are 
mentioned, one just naturally and 
at once thinks of Banff and Lake 

Louise. Few summer-resorts there 

aa) are whose scenic beauties have been 
more widely extolled. The charm of these 
western uplands is familiar to many thousands 
of Americans; even if they have not, yet, heeded 
the call and made a midsummer-pilgrimage to 
this mountain Mecca. The eloquent appeal of 
the railroad-folder and the “flicker of the silver- 
screen” have beckoned and lured the summer- 
tourist from the farthest ends of the earth and 
from the uttermost isles of the seven seas. Al- 
most every one of these “‘trippers”’ would like to 
be “stoppers”’ that they might see this highland- 
country when the winter is here. They say, “It 
must be very beautiful then; will you please tell 
us what it is like?”’ Little attention has been 
paid to this oft-repeated request; and so, there is 
rather a vague conception of conditions prevail- 
ing at this high altitude in other than the so- 
called “tourist season.” 

A little flurry of snow came drifting down 
to-day from the Borealis country and set me to 
thinking about moccasins and mitts. Also I 
remembered that a hidden snag had made a 
ragged tear in one of my snowshoes last spring 
and that it had not yet been mended. You 
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know, perhaps, that a snowshoe is not really a 
shoe at all. It is made of webbed gut stretched 
tightly on a wooden frame and in shape some- 
what resembles an exaggerated tennis-racquet. 
If winter-negatives are to be made, a pair of 
snowshoes are as indispensable to the camerist in 
the Rockies as they are apparently to the leading 
man in any Mounted Police Motion-Picture 
Play or tale of the Northwest. 

To-night as I sit by a crackling wood-fire weav- 
ing wet moose-sinew into the rents in my webbed 
shoes, I hear that sibilant symphony which the 
North Wind plays as it sweeps through the pine 
tree-tops. In a lull, there comes to me the honk 
of a gray goose winging his belated flight to the 
far marshes in a distant southern country. There 
is a rumbling and a grumbling in the chimney- 
top and the smoke seems loath to leave the 
hearth. Now and again, an acrid wisp drifts out 
and brings a moistness to the eve. Maybe it was 
the smoke, maybe the mood. When the blazing — 
logs have turned to glowing embers my weaving 
is at an end and even my pipe is forgotten. For 
in those embers I have bright visions of that 
superb next winter snow-scene which always lies 
in the Kingdom around the corner. From it, 
there is to be made a negative of rare beauty and 
a resultant print which shall be without a peer. 

To the photographer who is in love with his 
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work, hope is in truth a lover's staff. It'is the 
motive behind the shutter-click; and it enters into 
every formula necessary to the production of a 
photographic print. It is the hope that we shall, 
in time, do better work so that others may share 
with us the pleasure that comes from a task well 
done or a picture well made. 

Winter in the Rockies is not so Arctic as one 
might imagine. There are no blizzards, and day- 
temperatures are moderate at this latitude. 
Most of the winter-months are ideal for the ar- 
dent camerist. There are bright, crisp sunshiny 
days; intensely blue skies with an occasional 


for driving or for show; but a suit of Mackinaw 
cloth is very much more serviceable, besides being 
inexpensive. For a Canadian winter, good 
quality underwear is very necessary. There 
should be moccasins and woolen socks for the 
feet; the hands in mitts, because fingers like to 
be sociable in cold weather, and gloves are not 
much good. A knitted toque for head and ears 
completes the outfit. With such equipment, one 
can fare forth in any normal weather. 

A few suggestions for the guidance of any 
reader who refuses to acknowledge a dull season 
and who keeps his or her camera out of hiberna- 
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flock of friendly, fleecy clouds ballooning over 
the hills from the far-off Pacific. The snow is 
dry and powdery; the air is like champagne; no 
sloppy, rainy midwinter thaws to dampen your 
furs or your enthusiasm for picture-making. It 
is good to be alive and out-of-doors in such a 
climate, even if there were no great possessions 
for your negative-album at each and every turn 
in the trail. 

The obtaining of good winter-negatives is not 
attended by those privations and discomforts 
which the warm-weather worker might imagine. 
He can at this season give more attention to com- 
position and design in the planning of his picture. 
There is but little color to divert and distract his 
vision. Neither is it necessary for him to be 
clothed like an Eskimo before he can venture out 
doors in search of new subjects. Furs are good 
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tion all winter are given here freely and gladly. 
A wooden tripod is preferable to a metal one in 
winter. It does not become jammed when a 
little wet snow gets into it. A metal one is hard 
to handle in zero-weather. If you are making 
exposures near the house, be careful that your 
lens does not become “‘steamed.”’ Taking it out 
in the cold and entering the warm house sud- 
denly, will cause moisture to form on it. Put 
the camera outside, in the hallway or entry-way, 
for a little while and it will disappear. (I mean 
the moisture, not the camera.) In working 
with a roll-film camera in winter, I never wind 
the film until the exposure- or negative-number 
comes exactly in the middle of the small opening 
in the camera-back. In the interval, between 
exposures, a camera is often subjected to ex- 
tremes of temperature, more so in winter than 
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AFTER THE STORM, BANFF 


in any other season. This condition causes a 
film to lose tension between spools. So that I 
make it a practice to wind only until the expo- 
sure-number comes to the edge of the opening, 
and then, when making the next picture, I give 
the spool a quarter turn just before exposing the 
film. I have found this to be worth while, espe- 
cially if there is an appreciable interval between 
exposures. 

An Eastman sky-filter is a very useful little 
accessory to carry in the filter-pouch. It was 
made to catch elusive clouds; but it can be put 
to other uses successfully. Fit it on to the 
lens upside down and you will get excellent 
gradation in a bank of snow in the foreground of 
your picture. It may be well to state that it 
is valuable when photographing a canyon 
or a city-street. There, you will often be in 
an exposure-quandary, due to one side of the 
picture being flooded with brilliant sunshine 
and the other in deep shadow. The sky- 
filter used sideways may help you out. 

My first camera was one of those Magazine 
Plate-Box things. One turned an_ indicator 
at the side and a plate was supposed to fall 
down into the bottom of the box. After a while, 
my hearing became so acute that I could actu- 
ally tell whether four plates or five plates had 
fallen simultaneously. 

This “contraption” I soon parted with to 
become the proud owner of a 3 A Eastman 
Kodak R.R. lens, brilliant view-finder and all 
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the rest of it. It was, and is, a first-class view- 
camera—on a clear, sunshiny day, between 
ten a.m. and four p.m. Many of my best 
negatives of winter-pictures have been made 
with this old companion of ten years. 

My pet camera is a No. 3 Kodak fitted with 
an anastigmat lens made by Taylor, Taylor 
and Hobson, and better known as a “Cooke.” 
It works in a Bausch and Lomb compound 


shutter and makes negative 314 x 414 pictures. 


Being a very light compact camera, with a 
shutter that seldom if ever gets out of order, 
it is most suitable for winter-work. This size 
of negative is splendid for enlarging and also 
gives good lantern-slides. 

My winter-negatives are always developed 
in a tray. The best developer I find is Metol 
Hydrokinone. Enlargements or contact prints 
should always be made on white stock paper. 
I have seen prints of snow-scenes made on cream 
stock and toned sepia, in a Photo-Art store. 
They were very mute, indeed. If you ever come 
to this pictureland in winter don’t forget to 
bring a good honest exposure-meter with you. 
The light is a perpetual problem in any season, 
up here on the Roof of the Continent. 

A crystal-clear creek runs briskly by my 
dwelling-place. Forty Mile Creek is the plain 
name given to this busy brook. Jack Frost 
tries hard to strangle it, but he never succeeds. 
I have never yet attempted to follow its entire 
course of two score miles in the winter-time. 
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Judging from the short section which I have pros- 
pected, there must be at least forty pictures to the 


mile on the banks of this mountain-stream. 
Once, I fell into it while picture-hunting. It 
happened on a lovely bright sunny day. The 
thermometer stood at twenty below zero. Was 
I wet? So long as I stayed in the creek, I was. 
On emerging, I became at once exceedingly 
brittle. The Kodak was instantaneously thrown 
into a snow-bank when the ice gave way. I 
tried for the picture which I had come to get, 
but the trees and the hills and everything 
seemed to be unnaturally stiff. You cannot 
“shimmy,” and make pictures at one and the 
same time—not successfully. 

The first three months of the year are good 
for real winter-studies, when the spruce and 
the pine are smothered in snow and the fir- 
woods are a fairyland. To participate then 
in a snowshoe “tramp” through the forest 
with a couple of congenial wilderness folks 
is indeed a recreation and a very great delight. 
These ancient woods are impressively quiet 
and solemnly still in the depth of winter. Occa- 
sionally, you may hear the tap-tap-tap of a 
busy woodpecker. Two coyotes howling and 
yapping sound like two hundred. At times, 
the sharp crack of a frost-split tree-top echoes 
through the woods. When these sounds have 
ceased and all is still and quiet again, you real- 
ise that there can be sublime silence in a soli- 
tary place. 

There are no “Save the Forest’ signboards 
when the snow lies deep. A snowshoe-tramp 
without a camp-fire at the ‘“‘turning-home 
point” would not be complete. So we find a 
sheltered spot for our fire of brush and logs; 


and, soon, a roaring blaze is radiating mellow 


heat right down into the primitive wood- 
dweller you discover yourself to be. Hot coffee 
has a tang and a flavor that is to be found 
nowhere else, except perhaps in a_percolator- 
advertisement. Bacon-strips skewered and 


toasted on the end of an individual twig have 
an odor and a savor that will be remembered 


long after the snows of yesteryear are melted 
and gone for ever. It is an unforgettable morsel. 

At Lake Louise, there is a season of the year 
missing. Winter lingers in the lap of Spring 
so long that there is no Spring. The altitude of 
this Alpine Lake is six thousand feet above 
sea-level. Nature has had to speed up the 
growth of vegetation here. Flowers bloom 
among the melting snows and trees burst out 
in bud and leaf almost overnight. The average 
snowfall on the level is seven feet—provided that 
you can find any that is level. Huge snow 
“‘mushrooms” grow on each and every tree- 
stump. Shake a telephone-pole and you will 
understand what precipitation really is chemi- 
cally and otherwise. 

On a busy city-street, snow is a nuisance. 
Up here on this Alpland it is a magnificence. 
When last I saw this lofty cathedral country 
about Lake Louise, it was under the flood light 
of a full moon in the middle of winter. The sky 
was dappled with soft, little clouds. Every twig 
and branch was bending under a mass of fresh 
fallen snow. The highlights and shadows were 
chiffony soft, the contrasts altogether lovely. 


“Here is continual worship; Nature here,” 
“In the tranquillity that Thou dost love,” 
“Enjoys Thy presence.” 


The purity, the “bigness” of everything, the 
sense of the “as it was in the beginning” over- 
powers the beholder. To be in this great amphi- 
theater, to view the splendor of the mighty snow- 
clad sentinels, keeping eternal watch and ward 
over forest-filled valleys and peaceful little lakes, 
now sleeping quietly under their covering of 
virgin white is a wonderful experience. 

Sight begets Insight; and so, with a knowledge 
of beauty, there come humility and a great 
reverence for the work of “Him who hath meas- 
ured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out Heaven with the span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance.” 
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Preparing Light-Sensitive Photographic Fabrics 
Part IV 


CHAS. E. MULLIN 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


preparation of light-sensitive 
Mi fabrics follows the same rules as 


3, 
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of this magazine. 

A closely woven fabric is best used, such as 
fine muslin, lawn, long cloth, natural silk free of 
dyes and weighting, or satin. It should be 
washed gently and dried on a stretcher before 
sensitising. It is also well to dry the cloth on a 
stretcher after the various operations of sensitis- 
ing so as to prevent unequal shrinkage. 

Many of the formulas given in Parts 1, 2 and 
3 may be applied very advantageously to fabrics, 
as well as to paper. The chlorides and bromides 
work particularly well on fabrics, also the blue- 
print formulas. In working with cotton-mate- 
rials, particular care should be used to wash out 
all traces of acids, and with silk, all traces of 
chlorides, etc., before finally drying, as they will 
cause a rapid deterioration of the fabric if al- 
lowed to remain. 

Formula No. 50 for the preparation of a sensi- 
tive chloride is especially adapted to fabrics. 


Formuta No. 50 


A 
Gum arabic............ 4.65 grams 
Sodium chloride........  .97 grams 
Water.................118.86 c. centimeters 
B 


Float the fabric first in “A,” dry, and then 
sensitise by brushing or floating on “B.” 

Formulas No. 51 and 52 are particularly 
adapted to silks, where a chloride is desired. 


Formu.a No. 51 


A 
Sodan chloride @gm. 


Dissolve the arrowroot in 90 cc. hot water, 
then add the salt in the rest of the water and acid. 


B 
Filter “B”’ before using. 
C 
Nitric acid........ 20 drops 


Steep in “A,” then enter into “B” before dry- 
ing, and upon removal dry. After drying sensi- 
tise in “C.” This formula may be rendered more 
sensitive by increasing the silver nitrate in “C” 
to 50 grams, or by giving a second coating of “C” 
after the first has dried. 

Formuta No. 52 


5 gm. 
Ammonium chloride................ 10 gm. 


Dissolve the moss in hot water, strain and add 
the ammonium chloride. 


B 


Float silk for 10 minutes on “A,” dry, and 
warm well over a gentle heat. Brush with “B” 
to sensitise. 

A method of obtaining proofs on fabrics over 
which to paint is given in Formula No. 53. 


Formuta No. 53 


A 
Potassium bichromate.............. 15 gm 


Dissolve the gelatine in water by gentle heat, 
then add the bichromate. 


Potassium iodide................... @gm. 
Potassium bromide................. 1 gm. 


Dissolve the albumin in cool water by stirring 
strongly, add salts dissolved in a little water and 
filter. 


10 gm. 


Spread “A” on the cloth while warm with a 
glass stirring-rod, allow to dry, then apply “B,” 
dry and finally sensitise with “C.” Dry, expose 
as usual, fix, and rinse well. 

Formula No. 54 gives very good results. 


No. 54 


Sodium chloride................... 5 gr. 
Magnesium lactate................ 5 gr. 
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B 
25 gr. 
Citric acid...... 216 gr 
1/10 gr. 

E 
Sodium hyposulphite.............. 48 gr. 
Sodium chloride...................24 gr 


Soak the cloth in “‘A” for 3 minutes, making 
sure that all parts of the material are in contact 
with the solution. Dry and sensitise by soaking 
in “B” for 3 minutes, then dip in “C” for 1 
minute. Dry well in dark and print. Tone in 
“D,” fix in “E,” wash in “F”’ for 5 minutes, and 
then in water. 

The following formulas may be used to advan- 
tage where a blue print is desired. 


Formuta No. 55 


A 
Ammonium ferrocyanide.......... 5 grams 
Ammonium ferricyanide........... 5 gm. 
B 
Ammonium ferricyanide........... 5 gm 
10 gm. 
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Float on “‘A” or “B.” dry and expose. Wash 
well, then float on “C.”’ 
The following is another blue formula. 
Formuta No. 56 
A 
4 gm 
Ferric chloride..................... 10 gm. 
B 
Potassium ferrocyanide............. 20 gm 
Sulphuric acid (45° Be) ............ 5ee 


Sensitise with “A,” dry, print and develop in 
“B.” Wash in water, then in “C” and finally 
wash well in water. 
Blue Print 
Formuta No. 57 


20 gm 

B 

Ferric ammonium citrate............ 50 gm. 

Iron perchloride (45° Be. solution)... . 50 ce. 


“A.” “B” and “C” are not light sensitive until 
mixed. Sensitise with a mixture of 20 ec. “‘A,” 
8 cc. “B,” and 5 ce. “C.” After drying, print and 
develop in Formula No. 56 B, wash in water, 
then in “D” and finally wash well in water. 
D 


Hydrochloric acid.................. 2.5 ce. 
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The following are more sensitive than Formula 
No. 57. 
Formuta No. 58 


A 
Iron perchloride (45° Be. solution). ... 20 ce 


Pour “A” into “B” and then add “C.”’. This 
mixture is light sensitive. Mix well and stand in 
dark for 24 hours. Dilute until the specific 
gravity is 1.082. 

The fabric is sensitised in the mixture, dried 
and exposed. Develop in Formula No. 56 B, 
wash in water, then in 56 C, and finally wash 
well in water. 

Another blue is as follows: 


Formuta No. 59 


A 
Ferric ammonium citrate............ 25 gm 
Potassium ferricyanide.............. 20 gm 


Brush the fabric well with “A.” Prepare the 
sensitising solution by pouring “B” into “C” as 
required for use. This mixture is light sensitive. 
Filter before using to remove any impurities. 


A somewhat similar result is obtained by 
Formula No. 60, but it is more sensitive. 


No. 60 


A 
Ammonium hydroxide.............. 40 ce. 
Potassium ferricyanide.............. 20 gm 


Mix as required for use by adding “A” to “B,” 
mix, add “C,”’ mix, and finally add “D.” The 
mixture is light sensitive. Filter before using. 
Sensitise by brushing. 


For a brown print use Formula No. 61. 


FormuLa No. 61 


A 
Ammonium bichromate............. 20 gm 
B 
1 ce. 
Paraphenylene diamine............. 1 gm. 
Sodium bisulphite.................. 2 gm 


Float the fabric on “A,” dry, print, wash in 
“B” and develop in “C,” rinse in “B,”’ then in 
water and dry. The operation is then completed. 


My First Photograph 


B. F. LANGLAND 


Number Ten 


first photograph, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say 
“Our first photographs,” for there 
were eight exposures on our first 
3 roll of film made on Sunday, Au- 
gust 26, 1894, in collaboration with my brother 
James. Previous to this time, it had never oc- 
curred to me that I might make photographs. 
Photography to me meant the making of por- 
traits in a studio, and the only photographs I 
was familiar with were those in the family-album. 

It happened in this way. Brother James, who 
is a Chicago newspaperman, had made it a prac- 
tice for years to come to Milwaukee every week 
to spend Sunday with his mother. On this trip, 
he brought with him a photographic outfit 
which he had just purchased. What motive im- 


pelled him to this act, Iam unable to say. How- 
ever, his doing so resulted in making both of us 
camera-enthusiasts. 

The outfit consisted of a camera; two long, 
narrow, japanned tin-trays; a folding pocket 
darkroom-lamp with a candle; a long, narrow 
printing-frame, a package of Solio printing- 
paper; an assortment of chemicals for developing 
and fixing the film and toning and fixing the 
prints, and, last, but not least, a little pamphlet 
of instructions. The camera was known as 
“Kombi” —a combined camera and graphoscope 
patented in the entire world by Alfred C. Kem- 
per, Chicago, U. S. Patent December 20, 1892, 
others pending, to quote the words engraved on 
the camera. The “Kombi” was a little metal 


box 2 inches long by 11% inches wide, and 114 
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inches high. It used roll-film, each roll allowing 
eight exposures each one inch square. 

As this was before the day of daylight-loading 
films, it was necessary to have a darkroom to fill 
the camera. The man who sold Jim the outfit 
filled the camera for him, and it is fortunate that 
he did so, for I am quite sure that at this stage 
of the game we would never have been able to 
get the film into the camera without spoiling it. 
The manner of putting it into the camera was 
very similar to the procedure now used in put- 
ting a daylight-loading film into a present-day 


who good-naturedly consented to pose. As you 
see in the accompanying illustration, he assumed 
a nonchalant attitude, arm on the library-table 
and pen in hand. We had moved the table as 
close to the window as possible. The camera 
was placed on a stack of books on the opposite 
side of the table about four feet away and, after 
many cautions to Mr. H. not to move and, 
telling him, in accordance with the suggestion 
in the pamphlet of instructions, to “look pleas- 
ant,” I pressed the string, and my first photo- 
graphic exposure was on! The shutter was left 
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Kodak; but with the Kombi there were a number 
of little rollers, frame and other things to take 
out before the “loading” was complete. 

The camera was not provided with a view- 
finder, and the only thing to do was to point the 
camera at the object which it was desired to 
photograph and trust to luck to find what you 
wanted on the film. There was a_ shutter 
arrangement which permitted time-exposures, 
and a so-called instantaneous exposure which, I 
think, was approximately one-tenth of a second. 

Jim and I studied the pamphlet of instructions 
faithfully and, when we began to make exposures, 
we checked every move by the book. I was the 
operator and Jim held the book, and if I did not 
do things just as the instructions had it, Jim 
stopped me and put me right. 

As our idea of the proper use of a camera was 
to make portraits, we made portraits, and our 
first photographs were of our friends and family. 
Our first “sitter” was Mr. H., a friend of Jim’s, 
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open twenty seconds by the watch; then the 
spring was pressed again to close the shutter and 
the first act was over. As rapidly as we could 
find subjects, the remaining exposures were made. 

Then with what patience we could summon up, 
we waited for the coming of the night to develop 
the film. Mother’s kitchen was selected as our 
darkroom and, as soon as it began to grow dark, 
we started to prepare the room. We drew the 
shades and pinned up blankets over them, bolted 
the doors and stopped up the keyholes. We 
were exceedingly, not to say painfully, careful 
that not the slightest trace of white light should 
enter; for did not the instructions say that white 
light would spoil the film? After the room had 
been darkened to our satisfaction, we mixed 
up our developing- and fixing-baths. Then we 
lighted our darkroom-light, turned out the 
other lights and proceeded to take the film out of 
the camera. This we had some difficulty in 
doing, finding it hard to make our unaccustomed 
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THE LAST MOORING 


fingers handle the little parts of the camera that 
had to be removed before we could get the film 
out. We finally succeeded. Then, holding the 
wiggling, curling strip of film by the ends, it was 
run through a tray of water to take the curl out, 
then into the developer and rinsing-bath, and, 
finally, through the fixing-bath. It was one of 
those hot, humid August nights, and I shall never 
forget how close it got in that kitchen, how al- 
most unbearable the odors of the film and the 
developing-chemicals together with the smoke 
from the candle in the poorly ventilated dark- 
room-lantern, became. Nor can I forget with 
what desperation I dug my fingers into the ends 
of that slippery strip of film as I pulled it back and 
forth through the developing- and fixing-baths, 
nor how tired my arms and back became. 

When we thought the fixing was complete. the 
film was placed in a tray in the sink to be washed, 
the doors were opened and we went out into the 
open air. How good it felt after the stifling 
kitchen! But we could not stay away and were 
soon back examining the film with eager interest. 
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We were tremendously pleased to find that most 
of the exposures were recognisable. 

According to instructions, the film was washed 
for one hour and then hung up to dry. Here 
ended the second act. Having to get back to 
work, Jim took the next train for Chicago, and I 
went to bed to dream fearful dreams of a lifetime 
spent in darkrooms pulling long strips of slip- 
pery film back and forth through the developing- 
and fixing-trays. The following morning, I 
printed the strip of film on Solio, toned and fixed F 
the prints in a combined toning- and fixing-bath, 
washed them and then squeegeed them onto 
ferrotype-plates. They came off shining. 

Need I say that I was very much pleased with 
our work, and that I immediately sent copies to 
Jim and carried others about with me? I madea 
general pest of myself, showing the prints and 
telling how I made them. In the light of know!- 
edge acquired later, I came to see how funny 
most of them were; but they were the first, and I 
was pleased and satisfied with them. [For ed- 
itorial comments see “Our Tilustrations’’.] 
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Experience that Hampers 


WILLIAM P. MATTERN 


JHE right kind of experience, in any 
line of work or business, is an asset 
not to be ignored; therefore, the 
wrong kind will be an appropriate 
subject for me to dwell on in the 
following paragraphs. 

The experiments in which we fail are useful. 
They acquaint us with our own limitations; and, 
being Americans, we generally get out of the rut 
and forge ahead to live up to the opinions which 
people of other nationalities have of us. Every- 
body tastes failure occasionally, and that phrase 
must be distinguished from the one about which 
I am writing. 

The wrong kind, then, is beneficial because it 
teaches us to steer clear of mistakes that make 
artists of the “fame-us”. Not pre-intended for a 
pun, but an adjective which may be applied to 
both, photographers and easel-artists in the mat- 
ter of mistakes which cause critical comments 
from persons in authority to judge the merits of 
pictorial representations of any subject. 

The novice who is embarking in the study of 
photography, either as a pastime or profession, 
usually starts in as did grandfather—and as 
most enthusiasts began; but this is inexcusable 
considering the lapse of time and the long strides 
in the science since then. 

First. he gets an idea that he would like to 
develop and print his own pictures. Later, he 
finds that he will have to, if he intends to make 
photographs at his present rate—or go bankrupt. 
He knows that the photo-finisher isn’t in business 
as a charitable example in his town; and, if he is 
equipped with a clear head, he probably reasons 
by this time that he, too, might go in business as a 
photographic finisher—as his own exclusive cus- 
tomer be it said, else he add to the list of already 
numerous mediocre photo-finishers. With a 
wonderful head for adding up his savings, as his 
sole source of information, he spoils it all by 
investing in, “A Complete Outfit For The 
Beginner—Including Instructions.” Very good 
start: he thinks. 

I have now arrived at the opportunity to ask 
if I may not christen this certain novice, “Boob 
McNutt”, borrowing from Mr. Goldberg, the 
famous inventor of Silly Systems? 

’Tis true that I may be reflecting upon myself 
and others responsible for the publication of this 
article, when probably we may have started the 
same way, in days long past. There was some 
excuse then, because that was about nine- 


tenths of the beginner’s chance to learn—by 


rigging up a darkroom and experimenting until, 
perchance, he hit the right combination of chemi- 
cals to produce the desired result. 

In those days cameras were fascinating because 
of an attached superstition—crediting them with 
mystifying powers of evil which even eclipsed the 
black cat. However, the mystifying powers of 
evil seem to have lost none of their influence, if 
one gets near enough to an honest-to-goodness 
tyro to fall a victim to his instrument which 
rivals the machine-gun in the action of the 
shutter and the prey thereof. 

During the foregoing intermission, Boob has 
been waiting for the sun’s and family’s exeunt 
so that he could monopolise the bathroom. With 
all his trays (both of them) spread out before 
him, as per instruction, he proceeds to mix his 
developer; as also his fixing-bath: “‘Dissolve con- 
tents of red end in four ounces of water, then add 
and dissolve remainder,” saith the magical tube, 
and Boob obeys. 

After an hour or two’s work, Boob is the pos- 
sessor of something like two dozen sheets of 
perfectly good paper, with one side of a beautiful 
black surface suitable for material for the 
youngsters’ toy spinning-wheels—presuming he 
is over the age to use them himself. As a con- 
solable medium he has to his credit (?)—four 
pictures in which the principal subject of interest 
can be recognised. The remaining eight sheets 
out of the original three dozen are blanks—six of 
which are absolutely white on both sides—he 
plans to use over again as soon as he can wash 
off the hypo and dry them... . 

Six months later, Boob has mastered some of 
the puzzling tricks of his outfit and is turning out 
fairly good prints on a ratio of about three 
failures per prize. He is still using the developer 
tubes and half-pound cartons of Hypo. Further 
reason for his cognomen! 

Boob will probably ever stick to his system, 
because he has failed in the now-a-day sense of 
the word, “novice”. It may be that he never 
had the ambition to get any further than the ful- 
fillment of his desire to save money. That is 
commendable: but is he saving money? Taking 
into consideration the way he buys his materi- 
als—already mixed and (?) handy and the per- 
centage of waste—he is paying more for his 
amusement than if the interesting part of the 
work were turned over to a professional. 

One who is interested enough in photography 
to go so far, could easily undertake to learn how 
to mix his own developer and make an attempt 
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to know the rudiments of the other branches and 
thereby bring greater pleasure to himself. It 
isn’t laziness: but how can you impress the impor- 
tance of knowing how upon him, when the photo- 
graphic facts are made to order and served con- 
densed with instructions to pour in some water 
and get the benefit of ““——ty years’ experience 
of Mr. ?” This particular “learner” has got 
to the limit of desire to learn when he continued 
the use of tablet-form chemicals, after he had 
found out they were only purchased because they 
were simple to work with. The firms who sell 
and advertise them, state they are ideal for use on 
outings, journeys, etc., as a convenient stand-by 
where time is difficult to spare and the bulk 
chemicals hard to get. They are; and that is the 
most plausible reason for their popularity among 
people who use them for a convenience. 

The novice who really desires to learn can 
assimilate more knowledge of photography in 
two weeks by connecting himself with a reliable 
studio than he could in six months’ home-study. 
At home he reads, and each word that goes over 
his head alights just long enough to impress him 
with his own profound ignorance, with regard to 
some words and phrases which occur frequently 
in the pages he reads. Not inclined at the present 
moment to “look it up”, he relies on the context 
to explain their reason. That is why home-study 
benefits only in a small way. There is plenty of 
space for the word tiresomeness in the stretch 
between home-study and practical experience. 


To learn, we must concentrate if we expect 
to get along without a teacher. We cannot rely 
on our own judgment as to what we should pay 
particular attention to, and that which we may 
safely ignore. The only thing left to do is to 
learn all that we can, regardless of value, and 
trust that the useless will be forgotten and not 
trespass upon us when our real value is being put 
to the test. We must have a firm determination 
to let nothing get by without first tying an 
imaginary string to it so that we can recall it 
at a second’s notice. 

We cannot learn anything else, much less 
photography, if we habitually disregard the vital 
parts concealed under perplexing terms, like the 
schoolboy who mumbles over the big words in 
his daily lessons. 

Books and magazines allied with the science 
are published with but one reason—to be read 
and digested. There isn’t a paragraph in either 
that is not there for some good reason. The 
editors make it their business to use the blue- 
pencil where any idle words are injected to fill 
up space. 

Reading should be associated with practical 
experience on a fifty-fifty basis. We see the 
“wheels go ’round”’ and the book is there to tell 
us why. . . . Our Hobby or Livelihood is becom- 
ing more of an automatic procedure each day. 
Men with brains are developing the tools with 
which we work; and, so far, we have not noticed 
any depreciation in the quality of work done, 
when compared with the usual output previous 
to their entering the field. Old-timers, who still 
work on the old principles of development-by- 
inspection and the methods that were good 
enough in their day, are prone to register a com- 
plaint occasionally which only serves to acquaint 
the progressive student of the conceit possessed 
by some, who are loath to admit that they have 
failed to keep their eyes open ‘‘ when the parade 
went past”, and who now proceed to make little 
of the new achievements. 

The machines now in use work with the preci- 
sion and decisive regularity that no man, however 
well he knows his work, can compete with. 

For a particular photograph that must convey 
the temperament of the subject in a special way, 
we may state without hesitation that the machine 
has its drawback, if it may be called one. It has 
none of the so-called artistic temperament. Its 
working is entirely mechanical and cannot be 
expected to draw the line with partiality in a 
particular instance nor in favor of a certain degree 
of light or shade in a print that is faulty. It is an 
honest worker—doesn’t white-wash blunders. It 
does not possess human intelligence; but it does 
own an energy that is never tiring and does do 
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SCENE IN MEXICO 


its required work well; which is enough to justify 
its existence and to make it of great service. 

I should bring my article to an ending, here, 
since I have given the opinions of others besides 
myself in an effort to dissuade the novice from 
the usual path on the road to a knowledge that 
is worth-while: but as all of us are not in the same 
circumstances, and diverse situations must vary 
in their respective treatment, it is well to go a 
little further. 

Most of us have not the opportunity to attend 
a school of photography nor may we give up our 
present position at this time to start at the 
“bottom of the ladder” in a studio. Sorry to 
say—it means more than that. More like start- 
ing at the bottom of the elevator shaft and 
traveling in an up-and-downward direction, 
existing on fresh air and cold water. 

The last sentence is important, because water 
and air chiefly form the menu of the average 
student, whose salary to start is generally insuffi- 
cient to both feed and clothe him—and well 
groomed he ought to be. He ought to eat too; 
but so long as it doesn’t interfere with his work 
he can omit that incident. Photography is such 
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an interesting study. I have known persons who 
positively would not come up from the cellar to 
eat, if they once were absorbed in their pastime. 

Perhaps, then, the wage as a student is the 
only obstacle. The only way to get over it, it 
would seem, is to add a little to our present 
knowledge and introduce ourselves as somewhat 
experienced—if our conscience behaves. In that 
way, we might have a chance to do better with 
regard to recompense. Then, it is up to the indi- 
vidual to roll up his sleeves and make good in the 
superlative degree. 

The manager of a business usually shows you 
“the ropes’’ and imparts enough instruction to 
enable you to get an idea of the way he wants 
things done, and the way his firm does business. 
If you get that far, ordinary mistakes are some- 
times overlooked and a willingness to work will 
cover up a multitude of them. So long as you 
show an eagerness to learn, you have a steady 
job in the regular sense of the word. 

I do not recommend the last paragraph as a 
code of procedure in all cases. Only, when the 
usual means fail and the future photographer is 
really eager to “Get There!” 
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EDITORIAL 


The Old and the New Schools 
of Pictorial Photography 


N studying the works of the painter, it is 

interesting to compare those executed in his 
youth with those of his mature development or 
the culmination of his powers, and note the ad- 
vance he has made since he began his career 
as an artist. As his vision broadened and his 
understanding deepened—provided that his 
means of expression was adequately responsive 
to his artistic impulses—his pictures reflected 
that which was within him and, in a correspond- 
ing degree, his development and progress. In 
referring to the creative career of a great artist, 
the biographer points out his periods of activity 
as represented by his early, middle or latest 
(first, second and third) period or style, each of 
which is easily distinguished from the other by 
marked characteristics. Naturally, as is often 
the case, his early works are not so highly 
prized by art-collectors as those that represent 
the fullness of his powers. Yet, it is interesting 
to compare them with each other and observe in 
what way or to what degree the artist has 
improved upon his output of the preceding years. 

A well-known novelist, in commenting upon 
the paintings of the old Italian masters—whether 
seriously or otherwise—had recourse to the 
theory that their creative lives had undergone 
successive changes of seven years each, basing 
his statement upon the well-known scientific 
observation that the human system experiences a 
periodical change once every seven years. Of 
course, this mutation or regeneration is merely 
physical and has to do only with the waste and 
repair of the tissues. It were, perhaps, out of 
place even to suggest that this process of renewal 
affected the expressive powers of the creative 
artist, in which class we do not hesitate to 
include the photo-pictorialist. Nevertheless, it 
is true that the successful worker in pictorial 
photography has had his periods of technical and 
artistic development, whether those periods were 
regular or desultory. Certain it is, that the seri- 
ous artist’s career had a beginning, and that he 
progressed—gradually or fitfully—in proportion 
to his natural talent and environment and the 
amount of study and energy he put forth. The 
photo-pictorial practitioner-—devotee of an all- 


absorbing hobby—eventually reached a position 
that became a source of satisfaction to himself 
and to his friends and, in many instances, won 
for him the approbation of painters, professional 
critics and art-institutions. 

On the other hand, there is the worker who has 
used his camera assiduously for thirty or forty 
years, producing annually hundreds of pictures. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm on his part, 
nor of industry and pains-taking care; but he 
remained indifferent to the call of modern photog- 
raphy—the new school. He adhered firmly to 
the standards of excellence that prevailed when 
he made his first good pictures—four decades ago. 
To him, photographs of the utmost and uniform 
clearness of definition and monotonous illumina- 
tion were the alpha and omega in first-rate 
photography, and there he rested content. If, 
however, he were to realise that photography 
had advanced while he was standing still, and 
he desired to join the procession, before it is too 
late, the amateur of the old school will need 
to bestir himself. A little study and application, 
and he will be soon one of the elect. 

The Editor has examined several collections of 
“stand-pat” photographs, and knows how many 
and how great are the obstacles to be surmounted. 
The convert to present-day pictorial photography 
can be shown that he has ever been guilty of 
serious errors in arranging and lighting subjects 
to be pictured. There are also certain points in 
technique which cry for correction, such as the 
distorted vertical lines of buildings, deformed 
objects in interiors and slanting waterlines. The 
suppression or subordination of unnecessary 
detail, the softening of outlines and a hazy 
atmosphere can be shown to be indispensable 
means to a really artistic portrayal of a landscape 
or a marine. He can be made to appreciate the 
importance of simplicity and unity of pictorial 
interest, the beauty of a quiet, unobtrusive setting 
and the value of an interesting foreground. In 
examining carefully his immense collection of 
prints, album after album, the devotee of the old 
school will discover that they possess none of 
these qualities and, if his eyes are opened and he 
experiences the joy of conversion, he will be 
eager to engage in the delights of his improved 
hobby, the fruits of which comprise the photo- 
graphic salons of to-day. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 


awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer’ 


or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may been: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Winter-Sports 
Closed January 31, 1922 


First Prize: William S. Davis. 
Second Prize: None awarded. 
Third Prize: C. M. Campbell. 

Honorable Mention: Cornelia Clarke, George W. 
French, Ralph Harold MacDonald, Alexander Murray, 
Roy T. Phillips, W. H. Pote, Kenneth D. Smith, An- 
tonio Victory. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Winter-Sports.”” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.”’ Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”’ Closes August 31. 
“Parks.”” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. 
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Scattered Light in the Camera 


Any amateur who has the opportunity to look 
over the portrait-negatives of a professional photog- 
rapher is almost sure to be struck by their apparent 
thinness. If the amateur is exclusively a snapshooter 
of landscapes and similar subjects, he will still more be 
amazed, and will wonder how such negatives can be 
made to yield prints at all; but even if he has himself 
attempted portraiture, the chances are that the 
professional’s negatives are much less opaque than 
those to which he is accustomed. 

The fact is that most of the cameras in use by ama- 
teurs tend to make the negatives needlessly heavy, 
even when they are not actually overdeveloped. A 
fine anastigmat will include a cone of rays which not 
only covers the plate or film, but brilliantly illuminates 
the bellows also. These bellows, thanks to the very 
compact and portable design of the camera, are only 
just large enough to clear the plate, and so are quite 
near it and reflect some of the light falling on them 
on to the sensitive emulsion. This may not be strong 
enough to prevent a good negative being made; but 
that negative is sure to have a veil of fog over its 
image, making it more opaque, although not increas- 
ing the contrasts to a very great extent. 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 
FIRST PRIZE—WINTER-SPORTS 


The studio-camera of the professicnal is usually very 
much larger than the plate which is exposed in it, so 
that the bellows are well away, and zny light they 
reflect is weakened before it reaches the film. In 
addition, the lens on the studio-camera is nearly always 
shaded with a focusing-cloth during the exposure, so 
that the lens does not “see”? much beyond the actual 
subject that is being photographed, and it is very 
possible that no light falls on the bellows at all. 

Although a slight general fog due to the causes 
named may not have any appreciable injurious influ- 
ence on the negative, it is clear that this can be only a 
question of degree, and that we may very easily reach 
a stage where it is actively harmful. In any case, it 
may mislead us as to the correctness of the exposure, 
it makes it difficult to judge density properly, and it 
delays printing. Whenever possible, therefore, the 
lens should be shaded. For indoor work, a thin beard. 
or a couple of stiff wires or laths, can often be arranged 
to project over the lens, and a focusing-cloth can be 
put over it so as to hang down on each side. If we 
shade the top and sides in this way, we can usually 
ignore any light that might come from the bottom. 
The cloth can be drawn forward until it is seen on 
the groundglass to be cutting off some of the image 
and then moved back just enough to clear it again. By 
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THE BONSPIEL 


Cc. M. CAMPBELL 


THIRD PRIZE—WINTER-SPORTS 


doing this, by taking care that the lens is not dusty, 
and that the bellows are good dead-black, it will be 
found that there will be an immediate improvement in 
the brightness of the negatives. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


The Keeping-Qualities of Dry-Plates 


In June, 1921, a beginner in photography bought 
from a dealer a camera and some film-packs which he 
had the salesman explain to him. The selling-firm 
therefore knew, very well, that it was dealing with a 
beginner. The salesman praised the film-packs, which 
they were offering at a lower price, without informing 
him that their date had expired, and the purchaser 
bought them because of their cheapness and his igno- 
rance of that fact. On developing the films they came 
out foggy and the photographer informed him that the 
films were out of date. On investigating, it was found 
that the seller had pasted the gum-paper used in 
fastening the package directly over the date-stamp 
showing that the time had run out. On uncovering 
this date-mark it was found that the film should have 
been developed before the end of 1919, and the question 
arose whether, in the circumstances, the dealer had 
practised intentional deception. The reply was that 
there was no doubt of that; it was merely a ques- 
tion as to the responsibility of the dealer and the 
custom of the trade in such cases. The reason for 
selling the films cheaper was not stated. 

Answer: First as to the durability of dry-plates and 
film-packs, it is established that, provided the place of 
storage is good and dry, these may keep for several 
years. In individual cases dry-plates have been known 
to keep for more than ten years. Owing to the nature 
of the support, films and film-packs are somewhat less 


durable; but even these have been found to keep as 
long as five years. The date set by the manufacturers 
of dry-plates and films is merely a guaranteed limit 
which promises nothing as to durability. Guaranteed 
films and plates that are badly stored may spoil within 
the time limit; in any case, proper storage is always a 
condition, and from a technical point of view it is 
hardly to be admitted that a film-pack dated 1919 would 
be already spoiled and strongly inclined to fogging. 
Moreover the films were sold at a reduced price; from 
all of which the reproach of selling unusable goods can 
hardly. be considered fair, and it is much more probable 
that the beginner had overexposed and was himself 
responsible for the fogging of the pictures. 
Photographische Industrie. 


Tank-Development 


In tank-developing defects often appear whose cause 
is not at once discernible. For instance, uneven thick- 
ness of the negative may arise from using a concen- 
trated developer which, after diluting with water, is 
not sufficiently stirred together and only after re- 
peated shaking of the tank will the solution be mixed 
thoroughly. Sometimes, the developer is not uniform 
in its container from the first; and, consequently, not 
spread with equal strength over all parts of the negative. 
Moreover, it should be observed that after the plates 
are placed in the tank it is always more difficult to mix 
the developer and water than when the mixing is done 
thoroughly at first before putting in the plates. The 
temperature, too, should be carefully looked after, 
especially in winter. It is well known that hydroqui- 
none and glycin—the latter is especially liked for tank- 
development—are retarded greatly and even hindered 
by low temperature.—Photographische Rundschau. 
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A WINTER-IDYL, WOLFEBORO, N.H. 


Another Form of Winter-Sport 


In considering the matter of winter-sports and photog- 
raphy, it may be well to point out that there is much 
pleasure in the use of winter-sports to make pictures 
such as the one made by Raymond E. Hanson. By 
that I mean, the camerist may use skis, snowshoes, 
skates or sleigh to reach places otherwise inaccessible 
and thus enjoy the sport himself even if he does not 
portray it with his camera. All of which brings me to 
point out an actual event that was a delight to all 
concerned. 

During the latter part of January, Herbert B. Turner 
and Raymond E. Hanson visited Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire, to spend a few days in quest of pictorial 
material and to see how the publisher of PHoto-Era 
MaGazZInE was enjoying the crisp winter-days. Weather 
conditions were such as to give our visitors a taste of 
real New England in January. We had a snowstorm, 
a day of brilliant sunshine, one cloudy day and a tem- 
perature from twenty-eight above to ten below zero. 
A few days later it went down to forty below within 
six miles of Wolfeboro; but that is another story. 

Within a few hours after their arrival, our friends 
were out in the snow with their cameras, ever ready to 
catch the play of light and shade across the open spaces 
and along the shores of Lake Winnepesaukee. At 


RAYMOND E. HANSON 


another time, we all went out on skis across the frozen 
lake and incidentally enjoyed the exhilarating ex- 
periences that befall those who are none too well ac- 
quainted with the elusive ski. Again, a sleigh was 
pressed into service and our pictorialists journeyed 
over the snowclad hills. In short, they were enjoying 
the winter-sports without making pictures of them. 
In their program, winter-sports were a means to an 
end and that end was suitable pictorial material for 
winter-studies. 

From the foregoing remarks, it should be apparent 
that the camerist who is physically able to don skis 
is In a position to enjoy winter-sports and photography 
at the same time. Neither Mr. Turner nor Mr. Hanson 
would have cared to attempt a ski-jump or ski-jéring; 
but they did enjoy ordinary skiing over hill and dale 
across the untrodden snow. The suggestion was made 
at the time, that camera-clubs should plan a winter- 
outing each year. Needless to say, there is plenty of 
fun and good fellowship to be enjoyed; and, yet, there 
are great pictorial opportunities awaiting those who 
have never known the exquisite beauty of nature in 
winter. The tremendous success of the winter-sports 
movement during the past winter is proof enough that 
the great outdoors in winter is no less beautiful and en- 
joyable than it is in summer. 

A. H. B. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


THE LITTLE FOOT-BRIDGE 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Bridges 
Closes May 31, 1922 


A NUMBER of years ago, we conducted a competition 
devoted to bridges. From the interest shown and the 
delightful pictures that were published, at the time, 
we believe that our readers would welcome the subject 
again. Especially, in view of the fact that there are 
many new bridges in existence, to-day, that are marvels 
of engineering-skill and, in addition, are architecturally 
beautiful. Certainly, our readers in New York City 
have abundant material at hand in the magnificent 
bridges that span the East River. Other cities have 
splendid bridges, and even small towns, villages, as well 
as public and private parks, may boast of bridges 
that are historic, quaint or picturesque. 

Those of our readers who have been fortunate 


enough to travel extensively in this country and in 
Europe, will know that bridges have an individuality 
that often lends itself to delightful, artistic treatment. 

There are bridges of stone with great arches, sus- 
pension-bridges of spider-like construction, and those 
of steel. Then, there are old-fashioned wooden bridges 
and modern ones of solid concrete and, last but not 
least, the simple structures that span running brooks 
along the highways and byways. The _pictorialist 
may choose what he will. In each, he can find that 
which will test his skill and enable him to make a 
picture of permanent pleasure to himself and to his 
friends. A bridge is not always a thing of stone or 
steel. It embodies a human element that cannot fail 
to stir the beholder. Who will say that the world- 
famous Brooklyn Bridge is not an expression of man’s 
daring and engineering-skill? Is it not throbbing 
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with life and interest? 
daily to thousands who must realise that it is a beauti- 


Does it not convey its message 


ful monument to its builder? Then, too, as we see it in 
sunshine and storm, by day or by night, does it not 
stir us with its dramatic appeal? Yes; a bridge does 
have an individuality and the camerist need seek for 
no finer subject. 

Obviously, there is a correct point of view from 
which a picture of any bridge should be made. Where 
conditions will permit, a viewpoint should be chosen 
that does not show the bridge passing straight across 
the picture-space. Nor should an arch or a span be 
placed directly in the center. Often, the approach to 
a great bridge is of greater pictorial value than an 
attempt to include the entire structure. Of course, in 
the case of some quaint, rustic bridges it is possible to 
choose any one of a number of viewpoints that will 
lend themselves to pictorial treatment. 

In this competition, it will be possible for the camer- 
ist to send in a picture that truly represents the type 
of bridge to be found in his part of the world. Those 
who live in large cities have the opportunity to portray 
the immense bridges that are known internationally. 
On the other hand, some of the old-fashioned bridges 
to be found in rural districts possess a charm and an 
appeal that even a great suspension-bridge may lack. 
Aside from the artistic attractiveness of a_ bridge, 
there is the added interest which comes from a study 
of its architecture and of its type of engineering. 

It so happened that I made frequent trips to New 
York by boat during the building of the famous Hell 
Gate Bridge. To me, it was awe-inspiring to watch 
that tremendous steel-arch grow, section by section, 
from opposite sides of the river, until finally the halves 
met and became one, high in the air over the turbulent 
waters of Hell Gate. In a number of articles written 
by William S. Davis, appear pictures of this bridge in 
various stages of its construction, and I can well appre- 
ciate how deeply impressed Mr. Davis must have heen 
by the pictorial and dramatic appeal of this remarkable 
and beautiful bridge. 

Then, too, I remember a stone, single-arched bridge 
near Monte Carlo on the Riviera in southern France. 
It spanned a mountain-torrent not far from the fron- 
tier between France and Italy. The mountains rose 
precipitously on each side, and under the bridge lay 
a deep gorge with the foaming torrent dashing its way 
among gigantic boulders. In those days—and perhaps 
to-day—it was known as Suicide Bridge, because of the 
number of persons who, having lost their all at nearby 
Monte Carlo, chose death by jumping off the bridge 
rather than face the world penniless. 

Virtually, any type of camera may be used to make 
pictures of bridges, although in certain cases special 
equipment may be necessary to obtain the most satis- 
factory results. The modern hand-camera with its 
anastigmat lens and accurate shutter enables the pic- 
torialist to work advantageously in nearly all conditions 
of weather. Soft-focus lenses may be used in many 
cases to soften the harsh lines of a bridge or to give 
atmosphere to a vista seen through or beyond a span 
of steel or stone. The worker will have to decide when 
to use a color-screen or when to rely solely on the 
orthochromatic qualities of the film or plate. The 
time of day and season of the year are important fac- 
tors and also whether or not shipping and traffic neces- 
sitate a short exposure to prevent blurring. In most 
cases, the hand-camera will prove to be equal to the 
task; and whatever corrections may be necessary can 
be made subsequently in printing or enlarging the nega- 
tive. Often, the enlarging of only a part of the nega- 


tive will give just the desired effect. 


In the making of pictures of bridges, there is an excel- 
lent opportunity for the worker to gain much valuable 
information with regard to bridge-building and engi- 
neering. In the case of the Hell Gate Bridge, the story 
of its construction reads like a romance. This may be 
said of the Brooklyn Bridge and of hundreds of famous 
bridges in all parts of the world. Surely, if a bridge is 
worth photographing, it is worth the time to learn some- 
thing of its history and of its architectural character. 
If the camerist will apply himself to the study of bridges, 
he will not only obtain many satisfactory subjects, but 
he will increase his knowledge, and that is what each 
one of us can do with profit. There are a number of 
excellent reference-books on bridge-construction and 
engineering which may be obtained from public libra- 
ries. They will be of much interest to the pictorialist 
who is eager to base his work on a thorough knowledge 
of all the facts. Of course, in the case of bridges in 
rural or unsettled parts of this country and elsewhere, 
the engineering-problems involved often give place to 
a study of the historical facts that are associated with 
a particular bridge or the site upon which it stands. 
For example, the bridge at Concord, Massachusetts, 
is not to be regarded as remarkable, architecturally or 
as a piece of unusual engineering-work: but who will 
deny that this bridge—or rather the spot upon which it 
stands—is not hallowed in the heart of every true Ameri- 
can? The spirit of 1776 is still strong, and we remember 
well those rugged farmers who there “fired the shot 
heard ’round the world” which resulted, eventually, 
in the creation of the United States of America. 

Indeed, it should not be assumed that the majestic 
suspension-bridge is any more to be desired than the 
humble, wooden bridge across a trout-stream. Each 
has its place and its own appeal. Upon the pictorialist 
depends the selection, and this may be controlled to a 
great degree by environment and taste. However, 
I wish to point out that any type of bridge will be ac- 
ceptable, provided the camerist produce a well-com- 
posed, artistic and attractive print of it. Record- 
pictures aplenty may be obtained of well-known bridges, 
but this competition is designed to encourage the camer- 
ist to make pictures that are individual, pictorial inter- 
pretations of bridges with which he is well acquainted 
and of whose history he has made a careful study. It 
is worthwhile to go into this matter thoroughly, because 
not only the pictorialist, but each of us, will learn and 
profit by the thought and time given to it. 

It is to be hoped that there will be a hearty response 
to this competition, especially as it is rather new to our 
recent subscribers, and the subject is of general interest. 
Whatever problems may confront the camerist in this 
competition, he is certain of one thing, viz. that his sub- 
ject will not move or run away during the exposure. 
For this very reason, he has the time and the opportunity 
to compose the picture carefully and to obtain what- 
ever effects may appeal to him. It is an excellent 
competition for our new subscribers to enter. We 
welcome them and their pictures, and hope to see them 
represented regularly every month. No matter how 
many books we read on composition, developing, print- 
ing and enlarging, there is nothing like the acid-test of 
actual performance to prove how much we really know. 
Photographic reading should go hand in hand with 
real photographic work; then you have the right combi- 
nation which leads to success. Let all take part to 
make our Bridges Competition one of general pleasure 
and value. As I have said many times, we are all 
deeply interested in these competitions because through 
them we improve our knowledge of photography, of 
humanity and the wonders of nature. 


A. H. B. 
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COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
‘acturer who advertises in Pooto-ErA MAGAZINE, or in 

books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

%. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 84% 
to and including 314 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGazineg, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may he sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed January 31, 1922 


First Prize: J. C. Rhodes. 
Second Prize: Andrew Torino. 


Honorable Mention: Gardner Barker, Charles Ditch- 
field, J. J. Kimmel, A. Vincent Matifes, William 
Moyoha, Alfred Rasmussen, Charles Savitz, Bernard 
M. Stern, James G. Tannahill. 


Have You Made Any Plans? 


Or course, you have made plans with regard to 
your business, home and personal affairs; but have 
you made any plans for your photographic work? 
Despite all that photographic magazines and writers 
can do, there are still those who pack away their cam- 
eras in the fall and never think to use them again 
until the grass begins to turn green in the spring. 
These camerists have no plans and, usually, do not 
make any until ready to go on a trip. Then, they 
become very much “fussed up” with regard to what 
to take and what not to take, whether the lens is 
clean or not; does the shutter stick or not; does the 
camera-front pull out easily or not; is the color-screen 
at hand or not; is the wire-release where it belongs or 
not, etc. In the circumstances, such a camerist goes 
on his trip ill-prepared to make good pictures; and, 
when he returns with poor results, of course, it must 
have been the camera, not he, that is to blame. 

In my experience, there is nothing more difficult 
than to try to make a picture with a camera-outfit 
that is all out of sorts. If the lens is dirty, the shutter 
sticks, the bellows won’t rack out smoothly, the color- 
screen is missing, the tripod-leg does not hold and the 
focusing-cloth is lacking, there is sure to be a loss of 
pictures and of temper. All of this might have been 
avoided by a few moments’ thought and care. Let 
us suppose that on some rainy Saturday afternoon 
or Sunday, in’ April, the camerist collects his entire 
photographic outfit, down to the last film-clip or 
push-pin, and makes a business of going through the 
entire equipment slowly and carefully. If, by chance, 
he is confronted with a mechanical or technical problem 
too deep for him to solve, let him make note of it 
and visit his dealer at the first opportunity. Generally, 
all that is required is a good cleaning up of the camera 
and the rest of the outfit. It may not be amiss to 
remind the reader that photographic lenses must be 
cleaned very carefully and that acids of any kind 
should never be applied to lens-surfaces. Moreover, 
no oil, whatever, should be applied to the shutter. 
If the shutter sticks, it is better for the camerist to 
let it alone and take it to his dealer or send it to the 
manufacturer. Many a fine lens and shutter have 
been ruined by the tinkering of well-intentioned, 
but untrained, amateur and professional photographers. 
In short, it is best to take no chances, whatever. 

Let me give an example in my own experience. A 
number of years ago, when the No. 3 Pocket Kodak 
with rapid rectilinear lens was making its first appear- 
ance, I bought one and was delighted with it. Unfor- 


tunately, I could not let well enough alone, but I 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


must see how the lens-elements were held in the front 
and back lens-cells. J found out and, at the same 
time, ruined the lens. Although I subsequently 
obtained another set of lenses, these never equaled 
the first in definition and brilliancy. Even to-day, 
after many years of practical experience, I should hesi- 
tate to take a lens-combination apart, even with the 
proper tools and measurements at hand. This _ be- 
longs to the domuin of the skilled optician. In this 
connection I might state that I attempted to “clean” a 
Compound shutter at one time. It was a_ simple 
matter to take it apart ; but — why mention the un- 
pleasant result? 

To return to our plans. Let us assume, again, 
that the camerist has gone over his entire outfit. 
cleaned it and finds it to be in first-class condition. 
Very well; now that it is ready for use, what is he 
going to do with it? Would it not be well for him to 
make a few plans as to what pictures he would like 
to make this coming season? Perhaps, last year he 
made many pictures of friends and acquaintances, 
all of which were interesting at the time; but now, 
with a few exceptions, he hardly remembers who the 
persons were that composed the group. Let us suppose 
that he decides to make more landscapes or marines 
this year—pictures that may be enlarged and form a 
permanent collection in his den or parlor. This pro- 


WATCHING THE 


WORLD GO BY J. C. RHODES 


cedure would be specially desirable, if he were to go 
on any extended trip in this country or Europe. With 
the exception of members of the family and close 
friends, pictures made of acquaintances at this or 
that week-end party soon lose interest and value. 
However, a picture of some beautiful landscape, 
marine-vista or famous building does not lose interest, 
as time goes on, and the making of such a picture is 
eminently worthwhile. Photo-finishers know that 
thousands of pictures are made every year that are 
not worth the finishing. How much better it would 
be if every camerist tried to make pictures of which he 
might be proud and in which even photo-finishers 
might feel a real interest. 

Without a doubt, it will pay every camera-user to 
give the matter of a definite photographic plan his 
thought and consideration. Instead of a haphazard 
“snapping” of pictures, let him resolve to make every 
exposure count in the direction of greater success and 
pleasure in photography. It can be done, and has 
been done, by many “snapshooters” who began to 
realise that they were getting nowhere in their camera- 
work. As I have said so many times, there is great 
satisfaction in trying to do anything well, especially 
where good results are such a satisfaction as they are 
in photography. 

A. H. B. 
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THE RIVER’S CURVE ANDREW TORINO 


How a Photographer Obtained New Customers 


A Few days ago we heard of one method of adver- 
tising used by a photographer, which could be profit- 
ably used in your town, says an exchange. It is quite 
generally the custom, especially in high schools, for 
certain classes to make trips through different business 
houses and factories where the students can learn how 
business is carried on, and how various things are 
manufactured. The photographer of whom we are 
speaking heard of this, and invited the principal of 
the local high school to bring classes through the 
studio to see how pictures are made. The school took 
advantage of his offer and the photographer explained 
everything. His apparatus could not fail to impress 
these coming citizens with the fact that photography 
was the business of skilled workmen, and that making 
pictures was far more than just pressing a bulb. The 
value of this demonstration, besides general adver- 
tising, was found in the fact that many of these students 
were interested enough in photography to come in 
later and have their pictures made.—British Journal. 


Old Films and Plates 


It is never safe to assume that, because a particular 
packet of plates or films happens to be several years 
old, therefore, its contents must be useless. No one 
advocates employing old stock of this sort when new 
is to be had; but this is not because such material 
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is necessarily bad, but because the longer the interval 
which has elapsed between its manufacture and its 
use, the greater are the opportunities for it to have 
suffered deterioration from improper storage. We 
would undertake to spoil the finest plates ever made 
in a very few months, without opening the boxes or 
packets, merely by exposing them to influences to which 
it is perfectly possible that they might be exposed 
through ignorant or careless handling. On the other 
hand, we should not have the slightest hesitation to 
use on some subject which, if we got a failure, we 
could not photograph a second time, plates which 
were many years old; provided they were of a stand- 
ard make, and that we knew precisely the conditions 
under which they had been stored. All the state- 
ments about the successful use of very old plates, 
films, and papers, merely testify to the fact that they 
were good and properly packed in the first place, and, 
in the second, that they had not been improperly 
treated since they left the maker’s hands. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


Doing at the Hypo Club 


Banas (the technical expert of the Hypo Club, to 
member): ‘‘ Yes, this negative is of good quality, fine 
gradations, plenty of detail; but is slightly impaired 
by a stain, doubtless due to hypo.” 

Memser (disappointed): “Thank you; but aren’t 
you inclined to be hypocritical?” 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Selenium-Toning 


M. J. Dusreton has studied the method of toning 
silver-bromide prints with sulpho-seleniate of sodium 
devised by Professor Namias and gives in the “* Bulletin” 
of the French Photographic Society the following re- 
sults of his experiments: 

The material used was the vitreous selenium of com- 
merce, which comes in the form of little rods of brown- 
ish black, which is the least expensive kind. It is not 
necessary to pulverise it very finely, and being quite 
friable it is sufficient to crush it in a mortar or by rolling 
a bottle over it in a folded sheet of strong paper. 

The mixture of sulphur and selenium, placed in a 
porcelain-capsule over the flame of an alcohol-lamp, 
liquefies very quickly; the sulphur liquefying at a low 
temperature in its cry stallisation-water. The mixture 
should be stirred with a glass-rod and takes a very deep 
red color. Before becoming quite cold, water is added 
and its solution follows at once. 

For toning, the necessary quantity of the solution 
is placed in a developing-tray and is thrown away 
after using, as the selenium is precipitated, forming a 
red sediment. The color of this bath is of no impor- 
tance, as the whites regain their purity in the subse- 
quent washing. If any color remains, it comes from 
getting too many sulphurated prints in the same bath. 
The tone obtained has a really beautiful effect and 
there are never any of those abominable yellow shades 
produced in the bath of sulphur alone. 

Toning with sulpho-selenium is especially useful for 
prints and particularly enlargements of an olive-black 
tone, due to errors of exposure or bad development. 
Where other toning-methods give a disagreeable tint, 
the selenium bath always gives pleasing shades. 

This toning, when applied to negatives, is an energetic 
and valuable mode of strengthening, as it preserves the 
transparency of the blacks and the harmony of the 
whole. It is important to rock the tray vigorously 
while bleaching, otherwise it is apt to be streaky: in 
this case it would be necessary to carry out the bleach- 
ing of the negative to the end. 


Pinaflavol: a New Sensitiser for Green 


Or red sensitisers there is no longer any scarcity. The 
red-sensitiveness of plates sensitised with pinacyanol 
or similar dye-materials fully satisfies the demands of 
photographic practice. The object of our work, there- 
fore, in recent years has not been, as was previously the 
case, to improve red-sensitive plates; but to find a 
specific sensitiser for green. This long-desired dye 
we have now found in pinaflavol, which belongs to an 
entirely new class of basic dyestuffs, and was discovered 
in the photochemical laboratory of the Hochst Dye- 
works by Dr. Robert Schuloff. The dyes of this series 
are characterised by their yellow color and their specific 
sensitising-power for the green section of the spectrum. 
Toward acids the pinaflavol behaves like the pina- 
cyanol; it is unaffected by acetic acid, but is decolored 
by the mineral acids. 

Professor Dr. Eder writes regarding the new dye- 
stuff: “In pinaflavol we have the long-sought-for green 
sensitiser, with the maximum near the Fraunhofer line 
FE, falling off quickly at D and closing at F. In distine- 


tion from eosin-dyestuffs, pinaflavol does not show the 
bad minimum in blue-green; but gives a strong, con- 
nected spectral band over the whole of the green, blue 
and violet.” 

In the sensitising curve of pinaflavol the rapid falling- 
off of sensitiveness before D (in the yellow) is particu- 
larly interesting. Practically this behavior shows itself 
when photographing a color-table with a medium yellow 
filter: the greenish yellow appears more strongly covered 
than the yellow. For orthochromatic effect that, of 
course, is of no advantage, because yellow appears 
optically lighter than green. For the preparation of 
orthochromatic plates the old sensitisers—erythrosin, 
ethyl-red or pinaverdol—would therefore be preferable. 
All the greater, however, is the advantage for three- 
color photography. Every practitioner knows that in 
making a three-color photograph the red plate exposed 
under the green filter requires the longest exposure. 
The erythrosin or isocyanin plates heretofore used all 
possessed a high sensitiveness to yellow and even to 
orange; it was therefore necessary to dampen the yellow 
and orange with a green filter in order to get better 
action on the green. However, on account of the dark- 
ness of all green dyestuffs, a green filter absorbs a great 
deal of light and increases considerably the time of 
exposure. 

Pinaflavol, then, owing to its favorable sensitising 
curve, permits this dye to appear as a specific green 
sensitiser, and that the red plate may be taken with a 
yellow filter. The duty of this filter is merely to 
dampen the violet and blue. Owing to the much 
greater transparency of the yellow filter at least one- 
half of the exposure time is saved. This shortening of 
the exposure is not only of great value to the reproduc- 
ing photographer but also to every one who makes 
color-photographs after nature—Dr. E. K6nta, in 
Photographische Rundschau. 


Concentrated Developers 


Tue term “concentrated developer” is a very broad 
one, siys a German cotemporary; for, sometimes, so- 
called concentrated solutions when diluted with three 
times their volume of water will not develop a plate 
in the time a normal solution should. Comparatively 
few developers permit the preparation of highly con- 
centrated, durable solutions owing to the nature and 
solvent properties of the developing substance itself. 

In order to test the quality of an unknown concen- 
trated developer we must have a basis for comparison, 
such as rodinol or pyrocatechin-caustic soda, and find 
out how the diluted solutions act and the quality of 
the resulting negative or print in comparison with other 
standard developers. We must observe the time re- 
quired by different degrees of dilution, how often they 
may be used without perceptible deterioration in the 
gradation and strength of the negative or print. 

Highly concentrated developers are usually prepared 
with caustic soda; but the durability of such solutions 
is rather brief in practice; but these are usually made 
with the object of having a stock on hand that will 
keep good for a long time. Many of the developers sold 
by the trade are so overloaded that, although they keep 
fairly well in moderate temperature, cold weather will 
cause precipitation that cannot always be re-dissolved 
by warming the bottle. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Why the tree at the left? I should trim so as to 
avoid this heavy mass, even though the remainder is 
approximately in the form of a square, which form is 
generally ta This gives a line-arrangement— 
decorative rather than pictorial—which divides the 
picture-space beautifully. 

It would be well to subdue the flecks of highlight 
near the upper margin, thus concentrating the interest 
in the light and shade in the middle distance, and on 
the well-suggested expanse of water. 

It comes as an afterthought that a little detail in 
tree-trunks in the foreground, although not essential, 
might be desirable. Still, one does not look for the 
grain of the wood in the sash and casing of a stained- 
glass window, and this is a close analogy. Trimmed as 


suggested, this picture should then be pronounced 
successful. Perhaps, these suggestions may help. 
Bert Leacu. 


In this picture the trees in the foreground spoil 
everything. They are very badly placed. They de- 
tract from and obstruct the view of the water, ruin all 
perspective and make the picture one of discord and 
poor composition, besides subordinating the real 
subject “The Retreating Tide”. By placing them so 
that only two trees come into the picture, and these 
two at the extreme left side with branches overhanging 
in the foreground at the top, one could find a much 
more pleasing composition and frame in the water. 
A longer exposure at the same opening would give a 
better quality to the whole and lend atmosphere to it. 
A very soft, nicely-graded paper would also have helped 
in this respect. If it were possible to make a nice pat- 
tern with the trees and branches and to express the late 
afternoon-lighting across the water, the picture would 
then become individual. It needs individuality. 

ELeanor L. Smita. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Here, perhaps, is an excellent opportunity to prove 
the value of an effective title. Mr. Pote’s picture 
requires a descriptive title—or none at all. For its 
elements in themselves do not suggest one—(with the 
exception of the overworked ‘Shoreline’). “A Retreat- 
ing Tide” calls forth a host of impressions. One can 
see a great expanse of blue, a cloud-flecked sky, a 
gently-rolling surf and a number of sea-gulls flying 
about in the sunshine. And all because of the title. 
As for the picture, it is beautifully simple, successfully 
artistic and technically perfect. I feel sure that some 
are going to question the dark mass at the left; but in 
my opinion it is just enough to balance the out-spread- 
ing limbs on the right; a good example of the steel- 
yard principle. My only wish would be for a little 
more definite horizon-line, a slightly darker tone in the 
water. A filter would have yielded this. 

Georce A. Jr. 


Mr. Pore’s “Retreating Tide”, criticised this month, 
surely is an interesting picture, but poorly arranged. 
With the comments that appear in this helpful depart- 
ment, he ought to be eager and pleased to avail him- 
self of suggestions, and again visit this spot, with a view 
to making a greatly improved picture. He probably 
will place or hold his camera at a point to the right, a 
little more, and avoid the mass of tree-trunks which 
now hamper the composition and which are superfluous. 
Their place should be occupied by the two little trees 
now taking up the middle part of the foreground. 

He will also consider making the exposure at a differ- 
ent hour of the day, and get a little more character into 
the water, which now looks flat, although evidently 
bathed in sunlight. He may be told by some friendly 
critic, in this department, that the objects lying on the 
shore belong where they are as characteristic of the 
out-going tide, but in a well-composed picture should 
be subordinated which can be done in various ways 
such as by using a good soft-focus lens, or softening 


them by judicious retouching (on negative or print) or 
by selecting a suitable illumination. 
If these comments occupy too much space, the Editor 
can trim them, as one does a badly spaced print. 
Francis Y. TurNeER. 


Printing Double-Weight Papers 


TuE continuously greater use which is being made of 
double-weight papers of practically postcard substance 
for portrait-photographs, inserted without mounting 
in the popular folders, calls for somewhat greater care 
in printing, says The British Journal. The curl of a 
fair-sized piece of such paper may easily be such that 
proper contact over all parts of the negative is not 
obtained in a printing-frame fitted with the customary 
rather weak springs, or in a printing-box if hand-appli- 
cation of the pressure-back chances to be done in a 
careless manner. With some printing-boxes uniform 
pressure of the back calls for correct manipulation of 
the handle, and when a thick paper is being used it is 
quite possible to have faulty contact over part of the 
negative. In many cases this liability may be readily 
remedied by thickening the pressure-pad by fixing a 
stout piece of felt to it, or by laying a piece of felt upon 
the paper after inserting a fresh piece of the latter. 
Of course, a precaution such as this will be taken by the 
experienced printer, especially if he has been accustomed 
to handle carbon-tissue, the pronounced curl of 
which calls for the frames of extra solid construction 
provided with strong springs fitted to hinged cross-bars. 
The fact that exposure of papers is often placed in the 
hands of comparatively unskilled assistants is no doubt 
responsible for defects of definition in prints which 
have been submitted to us with the suggestion that 
the lens was at fault. That such was not the case 
should have been evident from the fact that the un- 
sharpness occurred in different parts of the subject 
from the same negative. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


To camerists who are undecided in what branch of 
photography to engage, nature-photography as _prac- 
tised by Dr. J. B. Pardoe, and illustrated in the fore 
part of this issue, will make a strong appeal, particu- 
larly if they are fond of all living things of the great 
outdoors. The writings of two eminent nature-lovers— 
Frederick B. Hodges and Dr. J. B. Pardoe—that have 
graced the pages of PHotro-Era MaGazine, have gone 
far to lift our readers into another sphere; and the 
pictures of these two camerists have helped to indicate 
the way into a realm of photographic activity, which 
even sermons by eloquent preachers could not have 
accomplished. Photographers of animal-life in the 
woods confess that they have gained much from Dr. 
Pardoe’s memorable story, with its strikingly beautiful 
pictures, “In Nature’s Studio”, that enhanced the issue 
of July, 1920. 

Now that spring is with us, once again, the field- 
camerist will seek the early flowers and creatures, a 
guide to which enviable occupation will be Dr. Pardoe’s 
timely essay, “Photographing Spring-Creatures”, with 
a number of delightful illustrations, worthy of emula- 
tion. In regard to data, Dr. Pardoe supplied none for 
the pictures in this issue, but referred us to his story 
in the July, 1920, number, the details of which may be 
applied in general to most of his nature-studies. 

The interesting and well-spaced pictures that are 
associated with Phil M. Riley’s instructive paper, 
“‘Landscape Possibilities Without Foliage” (pages 193 
to 197), speak for themselves. The author mentions 
the details of his modus operandi as he goes along. 

Though the compelling and searching rays of King 
Sol have obliterated all traces of snow in most of the 
northern states, there are still places, also in the Domin- 
ion of Canada, where winter still lingers in the lap of 
April (our apologies to Oliver Goldsmith), and Dan 
McCowan’s invigorating winter-scenes (pages 198 to 
202) are still timely. They are fit company for the 
prize-pictures of our “Winter-Sports” competition that 
are reproduced in this issue. 

The raison détre of the grotesque figure, on page 205, 
is the photographer's participation in the “Domestic 
Pets” competition, last November. Mr. Neal contrib- 
uted a picture of a foot-scraper in a desire to supply 
something unconventional. He stated, at the time, 
that his cat posed quietly and patiently, and caused 
him no trouble, whatever. The Jury awarded him an 
H.M., though the camerist hardly expected to win the 
Puorto-Era silver cup for this caprice. 

When the reader, familiar with the work of master- 
pictorialists, gazes upon B. F. Langland’s very first 
camera-experiment, page 207, he may wonder that 
this erstwhile beginner ever had the courage to con- 
tinue his embryonic hobby. But, like the other partici- 
pants in the series, “My First Photograph”, Mr. Lang- 
land was not dazed or dismayed. He had sublime 
faith and, as told by himself, and here, the young 
amateur persisted in his endeavor to find the road to 
success, which is indicated by the superb pictures which 
eventually made their appearance at exhibitions and 
in the pages of this magazine. One of these, “The 
Last Mooring”, page 208, appeared together with 
eight other superb marines, in connection with his 
paper, “Alongshore with the Camera”, in the issue of 


August, 1918, which will prove of inestimable value to 
those of our new readers who are unaware of the 
possibilities of the subject presented so ably by one of 
the foremost marine-photographers i in this country. 

Data: May, 5 p.m.; bright sun; 5 x 7 Premo camera; 
9-inch R.R. lens; F/8 stop; 1/100 second; Standard 
Orthonon; Dianol dev.; gum-bichromate print. 

In reply to the Editor’s request for additional 
information of interest, Mr. Langland states that after 
his first thrill in photographic practice, he went through 
the usual experiences of new beginners and made 
pictures of things that momentarily interested him— 
record-pictures. As time passed, he began to feel the 
appeal of the pictorial in photography, and in the 
pursuit of knowledge along that line he subscribed to 
several photographic magazines, and attributes what 
success he has attained in photography to the knowl- 
edge gained through them. He became a member of 
the Salon Club of America, exchanging portfolios of 
prints and exhibited prints in the Third American 
Salon and the succeeding Salons of that Society up 
to and including the Seventh. When the Wisconsin 
Camera Club was organised, in 1906, Mr. Langland 
became a member, and the following year was elected 
president. He is also a member of the Pictorial Photog- 
raphers of America, and of the Milwaukee Art Institute. 
He has exhibited his prints in various Salons arranged 
by Camera Clubs, throughout the United States and 
Canada. Among them are the clubs of Montreal, 
Toronto, and Winnipeg, Canada; of Wilkes Barre, Pa.; 
Portland, Me.; Cincinnati; Northampton, Mass.; 
Chicago; St. Louis, and other clubs. He has received a 
number of awards of the first, second and third class at 
these exhibitions, and a number of Honorable Mentions. 
His pictures have been published in the Photographic 
Times, Puoto-Era, The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, and in a number of sport and trade publications; 
also in the newspaper of his home-city, Milwaukee. 
During the past few years, Mr. Langland has had one- 
man exhibits of gum-prints at the Chicago Camera 
Club, at Cincinnati and at Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Langland produced pictures of great merit long 
before he contributed examples of his regular work to 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. It is interesting to note, in the 
pictures that have graced these pages, from September 
1907 to July 1919, the quick and steady development of 
Mr. Langland’s pictorial ability, his profound love of 
nature, and capacity to seize and interpret her finest 
moments. 

The following is a list of his pictures that have 
appeared in PHoro-Era MaGazine: September, 1907, 
“A Misty Day in the Mountains”; October, 1911, 
“Milwaukee Harbor” (awarded second prize in water- 
craft competition); July, 1913, article on marine- 
photography with seven superb illustrations: “Wind- 
jammers in Port’’, ‘Winter in Milwaukee Harbor”, 
“Fire-Boat in Action”, “A Good Breeze”, “Sunrise on 
Lake Michigan”, “Coal-Boats in Harbor” , and “Yacht- 
ing-Days” ; September, 1916, ‘‘A Nemahbin Land- 
scape”; August, 1918; article, “Along Shore With a 
Camera’’—a classic of its kind, accompanied by nine 
beautiful marine-pieces bearing the following titles: 
“A Lake Michigan Schooner”, “A Misty Morning in 


Milwaukee Harbor’, “Opalescent Clouds and Lakes”, 
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“The Glow of Night’, “The 
“Fisherman’s Home, Jones Island’, 
“Iceberg, Lake Michigan”, and “The Harbor at Dusk”; 
July, 1919, “Detroit Harbor, Washington Island”. 
Probably, the finest and best illustrated lecture on 
Mexico w as delivered by Burton Holmes in his regular 


“Drifting on the Bay”, 
Last Mooring”, 


series of “Traveltalks” during the season just past. 
The Editor attended the entire series, and was deeply 
impressed not only by the facility and effectiveness of 
Mr. Holmes’ delivery, but his remarkable descriptive 
powers and his wonderful pictures. One of the most 
beautiful pictures in his lecture on Mexico was the ruined 
entrance to an old monastery, with donkeys and sheep 
grouped in the foreground, forming as picturesque a 
composition as the most exacting critic wishes to see. 
At the Editor’s request, Mr. Holmes courteously sup- 
plied a contact print from the original negative; but 
as he left for China, on the following day, to obtain 
new and interesting material for a special lecture 
(traveltalk) on this strange country, he was unable to 
furnish any data. 

Among the leading photo-pictorialists of continental 
Europe is Dr. Adolf Eyermann, of Munich, Bavaria, 
examples of whose admirable work have appeared in 
these pages in the past. Dr. Eyermann’s pictures are 
distinguished by extreme beauty of subject, composi- 
tion, and treatment. Having studied art in his younger 
days, living constantly among artistic surroundings— 
breathing an artistic atmosphere, as it were, in the land 
of Diirer, Sachs and Wagner—Dr. Eyermann took 
up and practised with ardor and success his beloved 
hobby, photography. He soon was recognised as an 
artist-photographer of the first rank, and has held for 
many years a high place among the photo-pictorialists 
of the world. There are no available data; but as “Ina 
Bavarian Village” (in Franconia, northern Bavaria) 
is the first of a series of masterpieces from Dr. Eyer- 
mann’s portfolio, we hope to supply the interesting 
data of the pictures that are to follow. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


TuovuGu we are in the midst of the vernal season, we 
may still enjoy the results of camera-efforts to picture 
the sports of winter. The entries in the January com- 
petition were numerous, to be sure, but novelties were 
either scarce or inadequately interpreted. In every 
way, however, including tonal quality, Mr. Davis’ 

“Good Sport” was gratifying. Sound artist that he is, 
Mr. Davis demonstrated very admirably the principle 
of repetition. As in music, where the immediate repeti- 
tion of a phrase is sung or played ina subdued manner 
—more like a distant echo—so in the painter’s art, the 
sense of proportion or relationship is observed. Thus, 
monotony in expression is avoided. It is, withal, a 
convincing illustration of balance in pictorial composi- 
tion, and, with this print in view, the artist-reader will 
appreciate Mr. Davis’ admirable treatment of his sub- 
ject, and the student will understand the author’s 
object in selecting the relative position of the two ice- 
boats as his simple, but effective pictorial scheme. 

Data: February, 3.15 p.m.; good sunlight; Conly 
Junior (2144x314) camera; 44-inch R.R. lens; at 
F/11; 1/100 second; Ansco Speedex Film; pyro: 
P.M.C. Bromide No. 3 print; dev. with Amidol; clouds 
introduced in a 4x 5 negative, from which the finished 
enlargement was made. 

The Swiss wintersport, 
duced as an indoor amusement. 


“Bonspiel”, is here intro- 
Page 216. With the 


exception of window-halation and the usual interest of 
most members of the group in the camera, the scene 
has been well rendered. If adequate illumination had 


been provided, and the camerist had been equal to the 
demands of the situation, an action-picture would offer 
greater interest than the present, somewhat awkward 
offering. 

Data: January; light good; 7-inch Ross Con- 
vertible lens; at full ye 3 seconds; Imperial 8.5. 
plate; M.Q.; Artura N. C. contact-print. 


Digression 


“A Wryter-IpyL’’, page 217, is a snow-scene of 
unusual merit. How few camerists—excepting the 
experienced artist—would be impressed by a bit of 
fence of the most ordinary kind! How true! But Mr. 
Hanson quickly perceived the picture-possibilities of 
such humble material and produced a chef-i’eurre. 
With commendable judgment, Mr. Hanson placed the 
chief point of interest in the upper right corner, from 
which point objects receded with diminishing force. 
The distant group of buildings furnishes a valuable 
note to this modest winter-idyl. It is a suggestion of 
human interest; for it is not to be assumed that this is a 
deserted locality. All in all, this bit of New Hampshire 
in winter’s garb may be regarded as one of the best 
things Mr. Hanson has ever done. 

Data: January, 1922; 10 a.m.; sunlight; Auto 
Graflex (314 x 4144); 64-inch Smith Semi-Achromatic; 
F/8 stop; 3-time color-screen; 1/10 second; Eastman 
Orthonon; pyro; print, Artura Carbon Black D; 
Amidol. 


Example of Interpretation 


As Mr. Beardsley has suggested in his editorial on the 
subject for the May competition, ““Bridges’’, no restric- 
tion is placed on the selection of a bridge for this pur- 
pose. Let it be even an humble foot-bridge—safe or 
rickety. Thus, such a structure is presented for con- 
templation on page 218. Having been managed, as a 
camera-subject, by so able an artist as W. S. Davis, 
the “Little Foot-Bridge” rises to the artistic importance 
of a possible rival to the greatest cantilever bridge ever 
built. But this picture by Mr. Davis is offered merely 
as a suggestion. 

Data: Made on a cloudy day; 4.15 p.M.; rear-com- 
bination of an Ilex anastigmat; at full opening (F/10, 
effective); 8-time ray-filter; 4 x 5 Roebuck D. C. Ortho. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue little figure at the window is surely expressive 
of contemplation, and exceedingly well done. Page 221. 
Usually, a child dressed in white is an ungrateful sub- 
ject; but in the present instance the little sitter is placed 
so as to face the light and away from the line of the cam- 
era. Consequently, the shadow-side is presented to the 
camera and with excellent effect. The modeling of 
the light-colored dress and the softly lighted side of 
the child’s head, showing the finger pressing the cheek, 
have been rendered with consummate skill—a feat 
well worthy the reputation of an expert portraitist. 
And the author of this remarkably successful genre is 
oniy a beginner! Of course, in the circumstances the 
Editor can but treat lightly the strongly accented 
sash-bars. They are unavoidable and in keeping with 
the low-toned surroundings. Mr. Rhodes is to be com- 
plimented on the admirable arrangement of his juvenile 
model and the technically delightful performance of 
his task. 

Data: November, 3 p.m.; intense light; Kodak 
(244 x 444); 54-inch anastigmat; F/7.7 stop; 1/25 
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second; Eastman Autographic Film; M.Q.; print, Azo 
F No. 4. Mirror reflector used. 

It is to be regretted that in “The River’s Curve”, 
page 222, the camerist added the sitting figure. By 
doing so, he formed a large, dark mass and created an in- 
terest in a spot that did not need it. There seems to be 
no necessity for human interest in this attractive 
scene. The title of the picture directs the attention 
of the beholder to the curve of the river. If the figure 
could be removed and no trace left of it, the photog- 
rapher would realise that it had been superfluous. 
The absence of sunlight seems to deprive the picture of 
animation or contrast. 

Data: August 25, 3 p.m.; dull light; Ica Ideal Camera 
(214""x 3144”); 31-inch Hekla lens; F/6.8 stop; 1/10 
second; Imperial Orthonon N.F.; Rytol; enlarged on 
P.M.C. Bromide No. 2; appreciated poor light-condi- 
tions; but it was this picture or nothing. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue timely subject, “Up the River’, by Wm. B. 
Kemp, page 224, will appeal to outdoor-camerists. 
It may be interesting to note a similarity between this 
view and the one of the Charles River at Dedham, by 
Charles E. Swett, which embellished a page in March 
Puoto-Era. October, 4 p.m.; 634-inch R.R. lens; 
F/8 stop; 1/25 second; Cramer Inst. Iso; Rytol; part 
of negative enlarged on P.M.C. Contrast Bromide; 
Amidol. 


A Photographic Evening-School 


To the Photographic Club of Baltimore City belongs 
the credit of organising and conducting an evening- 
school for inexperienced amateurs. The idea originated 
with a member of the club, who did not even own a 
camera. He suggested it to Mr. E. M. Barker, last 
December, who promptly brought the matter up at the 
next club-meeting. It was received so favorably that 
it was immediately and unanimously adopted. 

The evening-school, providing a three months’ course 
to be given at the rooms of the Photographic Club of 
Baltimore City, was started January 16, with meetings 
every Tuesday and Thursday, and will be continued 
until the end of April. The chief instructor is Mr. 
E. M. Barker, a member of the camera club, a man of 
exceptional ability and experience in photographic 
practice, and an artist to the manner born. He is ably 
assisted in this commendable work by A. H. Golds- 
borough, secretary of the club. As the city of Balti- 
more has about 10,000 camera-users of every descrip- 
tion, many are availing themselves of this rare oppor- 
tunity, which is offered at the nominal charge of $4.50 
for the entire course covering a period of three months. 
By April 1, the class is expected to number fifty or 
more members. 

The lectures and demonstrations include the follow- 
ing subjects: What Camera Shall be Used?—What 
Lens Shall be Used?—What Plates or Films Shall be 
Used?—How to Test a Camera Light-Tightness— 
Focusing and Deciding on Subject—The Darkroom— 
Exposure-Meters — Outdoor-Photography—Interiors— 
Flashlight-Exposures— Making Pictures of Children 
—Portraits at Home—Portraits in a Studio—Photog- 
raphy at Night—Pictorial Work—Chemicals and their 
Use in Photography—Making Your Own Solutions— 
Developing Plates, Films and Papers—Tank-Develop- 
ment—Reduction and Intensification—Preparing a 
Negative for Enlargement or Contact-Printing—Print- 
ing by Artificial Light—Printing by Daylight— 


Bromide Enlarging—Making Pictures from your Nega- 
tive—Mounting Prints—Making Lantern-Slides. 

This course of instruction has benefited the Club in 
several ways, one being that students are joining the 
Club, and thereby increasing its membership. Six of 
them have already become active members, and more 
are to follow, subject, of course, to the regular action of 
the Board of Governors. 

It is believed that this idea of an evening-class for 
public photographic instruction is original with the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore City, and, judging by 
the excellent and permanent results that have been 
accomplished, it is worthy to be adopted by other first- 
class camera clubs. If properly conducted, as it cer- 
tainly appears to be in Baltimore, this evening-class 
may develop into a throughout-the-year school, while 
appreciably increasing the membership of the camera 
club which conducts it. 

Of course, only a camera club of the highest standing, 
in every respect, and one which enjoys the unlimited 
confidence of the public, would be justified to form and 
maintain a school of instruction, as is being done in 
Baltimore. To wish to perform such a public service 
is, indeed, praiseworthy; but the matter should be 
weighed carefully by the officials of a club, and not be 
settled impulsively or rashly. To act otherwise 
might easily result in the undoing of a perfectly good 
camera club. W. A. F. 


Open Criticism of Common Faults 


Epitors oF Puoto-Era:—It’s only by following 
a thing up, persistently, that ultimate success is 
attained, in these days of indifference. I remember, a 
number of years ago, that PHoto-ErA MAGazINE waged 
a war on white or bright-colored hair-ribbons. Not 
until then did I realise—and so did many others— 
what a hideous, offensive and distracting object such an 
appendage was on a child’s head. Consequently, no 
more disfigurements of that sort appeared in your 
magazine, after that. I also noticed their decrease 
at exhibitions; so your crusade did widespread good. 

Now comes your helpful criticism of the moon in 
landscapes and marines. I never noticed before how 
ridiculous the poor helpless moon is made to look in 
photographs by amateurs, who never stop to study the 
matter. In photographing a clock, they would never 
think of having the dial reversed and the hand pointing 
the wrong way. No, indeed! But they frequently 
place a quarter moon in the West when it really belongs 
in the East, and vice versa! Let them note how 
correctly W. S. Davis has introduced the moon in his 
beautiful landscapes, in Puotro-Era for December, 
1916. It’s an object-lesson. 

J. E. Epwarps. 


Softening the Blow 


“TI can’t use this poem of yours,” said the editor of 
the Clarion. 

“Why not?” asked the disappointed village-poet. 

“‘Well—er—I haven’t room for it. But I'll tell you 
what I'll do, as long as you handed a year’s subscrip- 
tion with your manuscript, I'll put a little notice in 
our personal column stating that you have written 
some lines in which you show a firm grasp of spelling 
and punctuation.’ —Boston Globe. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Excitement at the Pyro Club 


Tue last meeting at the Pyro was pepful. The 
interest centered about the new studio-camera to be 
acquired by the club. Every live camera club I know 
of has a portrait-camera for the use of members. I 
see that the Union Camera Club of Boston is going to 
have the latest and best. It can afford to, with its 
large membership. Our Club, though small and poor 
financially, is going to have one, too. 

Well, as I said, our meeting, last month, was truly 
PEPFUL, if I may say so. President Wheeler in the chair. 
Taylor, with his prosperous air, told of a standard 
model which could be bought for $95. net. Downed— 
too expensive. Club couldn’t afford it. Bank-cashier 
Williams, with a handful of catalogs, got up to tell 
about a $115. portrait-camera with a discount of ten 
per cent, offered by a dealer. He also was promptly 
discouraged. Too much money! Dugan rose up—had 
just been to New York City and had seen, at Wil- 
loughby’s, a standard model, 8 x 10, slightly used and 
in perfect order, with a 5x 7 adjustable back and one 
plateholder for seventy dollars. A wonderful bargain. 
Reserved for us for three days. Interest now at 
maximum and everybody excited. Up jumps Blaisdell, 
sittings in view—**Peach of a girl—makes your eyes 
stick out!’ Motion carried unanimously and treasurer 
ordered to send cheque at once! Jones then moved to 
“purchase at once six 8x10 and twelve 5x7 plate- 
holders for—’ Suddenly interrupted by Blaisdell. 
Excitement increases. “You're out of order!” shouted 
the chairman. Blaisdell reluctantly subsided. ‘‘Please 
finish your motion, Mr. Jones!” exclaimed the chair- 
man. Jones: “I move that we purchase at once six 
8 x 10 and twelve 5 x 7 plateholders at an approximate 
cost of $33. “I second—” came from a member. Up 
rose Blaisdell, “I object—.” “Sit down!” shouted the 
chairman, banging the table with his gavel. Blaisdell 
slowly sat down. Chipman got up and suggested that 
this additional expense might be saved to the Club, if 
some well-to-do member would donate the holders. 
“Taylor, Taylor!’ came the cry, amid wild applause, 
from the majority. Taylor explained that he had spent 
some money on his personal appearance; still, he had 
been hard hit recently; but that he would—here Blais- 
dell bobbed up again: but, before he could say a word, 
the chair bawled: “Sit down, you are out of order!” 
“But; Mr. Chairman—” “Sit down, I say!” shouted 
the chairman, at the same time flourishing the gavel. 
Blaisdell sat down as if hit with a brick. Turning to 
Taylor, the chairman apologised and asked him to 
finish. ‘‘As I was saying, I am perfectly willing to help 
the Club, which is poor. I will write my cheque for $33. 
to pay for the 5x7 and 8x 10 plateholders.”” With 
these words he drew out his cheque-book and, while 
filling out the amount in favor of cash, hearty applause 
drowned the remarks by the persistent Blaisdell, who 
was admonished by the glaring chairman. Handing 
the cheque to the secretary, Taylor was the recipient 
of an ovation. Blaisdell looked peeved. 


Now came the question of a camera-stand. Carson 
offered to write to Willoughby, having seen one slightly 
used, but good as new and at a fair figure. Blaisdell 


still had grit. “‘Mr. Chairman, just one word, please!” 
he pleaded. The chair told him not to interrupt and 
that he could talk later. Blaisdell sat down hard and 
tlien was seen to look on the floor for a coat-button that 
had come off during the excitement. After much 
wrangling, the camera-stand was voted and ordered to 
be bought at a cost not exceeding $30. Excitement 
subsided and calm prevailed. Smiling contentedly, the 
chairman turned to the crestfallen Blaisdell. Slowly 
rising, Blaisdell remarked, quite nonchalantly, “When 
you shut me off, so many times, I merely wanted to say 
that I have ten 5x7 and four 8 x 10 plateholders, in 
perfectly good order—’ The chairman turned pale 
and looked troubled. ‘‘What price will you make on 
them to the Club?” he said, in a husky voice. “Oh 
well’, continued Blaisdell, “‘seeing that I don’t need 
them, I was going to make a present of them to the 
Club, and save the extra expense.” The chairman had 
ceased to be interested. He had dropped in a faint. 


F. J. 


An Honest Criticism 


CALLING with a middle-aged lady at the 
Camera Club, not many weeks ago, a fair studio- 
proprietor just starting in business asked to see the 
president. That gentleman, famous for his photo- 
graphic knowledge and frank, straightforward manner, 
promptly and affably appeared. “‘How can I serve 
you, my good lady?” he asked. Taking from her 
satchel a package of photographs, mostly portraits, 
the young business-woman replied, with a bewitching 
smile, “I’ve heard of your high reputation as an 
expert, Mr. Faxon, and I want to ask your honest 
opinion of these photographs. Please be candid.” 

The expert looked the prints over rapidly, not 
lingering on a single one, and then passed them back 
to the fair one, who had been watching him quite 
anxiously. ‘‘ Well?” she ventured to remark. “I'd 
rather not say,” the man replied. “But I insist,” 
she pleaded. ‘“They’re all right, except that they 
lack—lack—”’_ “They lack what? What is it they 
lack? Please be frank!” she exclaimed. “Well, 
merit; just plain merit!” replied the brute. Replacing 
the prints in her satchel, the misguided studio- 
proprietor remarked, dolefully, “Is that it? And I 
expected a flattering verdict.” “But you insisted 
on a perfectly frank and honest opinion, Madam,” 
and with this the imperturbable judge accompanied 
the ladies to the elevator. 

After the callers had gone, President Faxon was 
besieged by his fellow-members who eagerly plied 
him with questions; and all they could get out of him 
was, with increasing emphasis, “Rotten; ROTTEN; 
ROTTEN!” 


The Meaning of a Common Expression 


I wonpErR how many photo-salesmen, whose fa- 
vorite expression of pleasure or astonishment is “ By 
George!”’, ever realise that, every time they utter it, 
they are paying a compliment to the great captain of 
industry, at Rochester, N.Y. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


An Important Announcement 


EastMaN Kopak CoMPANy 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Mr. Witrrep A. Frencu 
Pxroto-ErA MaGazine: 

Dear Sir,—The Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain is holding its sixty-seventh annual exhibition 
in September and October of this year. This is the 
most representative exhibition of photographic work 
in the world, and the section sent by American scientific 
men, heretofore, has sufficiently demonstrated the 
place held by this country in applied photography. 
It is very desirable that American scientific photography 
should be equally well represented in 1922; and, in 
order to enable this to be done with as little difficulty 
as possible, I have arranged to collect and forward 
American work intended for the scientific section. 

This work should consist of prints showing the use 
of photography for scientific purposes and its applica- 
tion to spectroscopy, astronomy, radiography, biology, 
etc. Photographs should reach me not later than 
Thursday, June 15. They should be mounted, but not 
framed. 

I should be glad if any worker who is able to send 
photographs will communicate with me as soon as 
possible so that I may arrange for the receiving and 
entry of the exhibit. 

A. J. NEwTOoN. 


F. J. Mortimer—Advertising Manager 


F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., whose magnificent 
pictorial work is known throughout the photographic 
world, has been recently appointed advertising-manager 
of The Amateur Photographer. Mr. Mortimer will 
continue as art-editor of this publication, and the ex- 
perience he has gained in that capacity and his twenty 
years’ connection with the photographic press and 
photographic matters in general, together with his high 
reputation as a brilliant photo-pictorialist, will enable 
him to discharge his new duties in a manner eminently 
satisfactory to all concerned. The Editors of Puorto- 
Era MaGazine extend to him their best wishes. 


The Centenary of Photography 


Tue first photographs deserving the name, that is to 
say, the first images of outdoor-scenes obtained by means 
of a camera fitted with a lens, and of a degree of per- 
manency such that subsequent action of light did not 
affect them, are certainly the images on metal, glass 
and paper rendered sensitive with bitumen of Jude 
which were obtained by J. Nicéphore Niépce in the 
years 1822-1824, subsequent to Niépce’s earlier experi- 
ments in the reproduction of engravings. Following 
the suggestion made some months ago by the Revue 
Francaise de Photographie, says L. P. Clere in The 
British Journal, the French Photographic Society, in 
conjunction with various professional associations, 
has formed a committee for the commemoration of the 
centenary of this discovery, and has fixed the year 


1924 as the most appropriate time for the celebration. 
Provided that the plans which are now being made 
come to a successful issue, an international congress of 
photography and an international exhibition repre- 
senting the historical, artistic, scientific, industrial and 
commercial branches of photography will be held in 
Paris. The French Academy of Sciences and the 
Académie des Beaux Arts have already signified their 
patronage of this programme, and other official support 
may be counted upon. The difficulty which faces the 
promoters is that of finding a suitable place providing 
the accommodation which such an exhibition requires. 
As soon as the necessary plans have been made, par- 
ticulars will be forthcoming as regards the congress. 
The full reports issued of the last international congress 
held in Brussels in 1910, and published almost in their 
entirety in The British Journal are sufficient to show the 
importance of a gathering of this kind. A subsequent 
congress, which was to have been held in London in 
1915, in conjunction with the Royal Photographic 
Society, was in process of organisation when the events 
of July, 1914, decided otherwise. The French organis- 
ing-committee has still a lively recollection of the aid 
then offered in Great Britain, and hopes to receive a 
like support when the plans for the centenary congress 
are further advanced. 


A Correction 


Any one who passes Boston City Hall, at School 
Street, cannot fail to notice the bronze statues of two 
famous Bostonians, Benjamin Franklin and Josiah 
Quincy. The latter was the second mayor of Boston, 
1823-28. It was in his honor that Quincy Market 
(pictured in the March issue of Paoro-ErA 
was named. He was succeeded by Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
as mayor of Boston, 1846-48. Later, the third Josiah 
Quincy, also a mayor of Boston, filled that office from 
1896-99. This fact, about the first Mayor Quincy, 
was stated clearly by the Editor in “Our Illustrations” ; 
but a well-meaning, conscientious soul at the printer’s, 
thinking that a mayor of Quincy was meant, promptly 
inserted the preposition “of”? and thus changed the 
meaning of the phrase, which should read: “It (Quincy 
Market) is named after the first Mayor Quincy”, who, 
as already stated, was the second mayor of Boston. 


Mr. J. Herbert Saunders 


Tue first prize in the Senior Class of the Kodak com- 
petition for December was won by Mr. J. Herbert 
Saunders; and when we point out that up to the moment 
of writing he has taken over eight hundred awards for 
photographs in exhibitions and competitions, it will be 
seen that he is hardly a novice in such contests. At 
intervals, for many years past, says The Amateur 
Photographer, in “A Photographic Who’s Who,” his 
work has been illustrated in our pages; and the perti- 
nacity with which he has entered, demonstrates how 
alive he is to the advantages obtained from such com- 
petitions, which not only stimulate a regular output of 
finished work, but also provide the competitor with 
the help of individual criticism. Mr. Saunders advises 
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every photographer to make a point of doing three 
things: (1) To read a photo-magazine; (2) to join a 
local photographic society; and (3) to join a good 
postal club. He himself is a member of the Leeds 
Photographic Society, serves on the committee of the 
club, and was one of the twelve members who, last 
summer, won the Challenge Trophy of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union. In printing-processes, he has a 
preference for bromide paper, and favors the use of 
soft-focus lenses—both for making the negatives and for 
subsequent enlarging. 


To Our Contributors 


Owrnc to the large number of excellent pictorial and 
literary contributions that our friends have sent us, 
it is virtually impossible to publish all as promptly as 
we should like to do. Each issue of the magazine must 
needs be limited in the number of pages that are avail- 
able for articles and illustrations. We have many 
“good things” that we shall publish as soon as space 
will permit. In the meantime, we thank our contrib- 
utors and ask that they co-operate by being patient. 
We are trying to do our best in fairness to all concerned 

A. H. Brarps.ey, 


Publisher. 


Honors for Dr. J. B. Pardoe 


Dr. J. B. Parpor, who will be remembered pleas- 
antly by all our readers on account of his well-written 
and fully illustrated article “In Nature’s Studio”, 
published in PHoto-Era Macazine, July, 1920, again 
favors lovers of animal-photography with a helpful and 
interesting story on the same subject in this issue. 
From the accompanying illustrations, it will be seen 
that Dr. Pardoe is an expert technician, and he believes 
that photographs to be studied from a scientific view- 
point should not neglect to record detail and important 
characteristics of the subjects described. 

On the other hand, Dr. Pardoe is versatile in the use 
of the camera and is responsive to the requirements of 
pictorial photography. These qualifications have been 
recognised to the extent that he is a member of a 
Camera Club of New York, the Newark Camera Club, 
and the Pictorial Photographers of America. 

In a recent Eastman contest, Dr. Pardoe won second 
prize; third prize in the New York Evening Post Com- 
petition, and several in the Newark Camera Club. A 
number of his nature-studies are exhibited in the 
Pittsburgh Salon. Dr. Pardoe has also won a first- 
prize medal in a western exhibition, and blue ribbons 
by the score. But, above all, he appears to prize the 
Puorto-Era silver-cup which he won several years ago. 
Dr. Pardoe is a D.D.S. and very busy in this profession; 
yet he finds the maximum recreation, diversion, rest 
and satisfaction in his paramount hobby—photography. 


To Users of Graf Lenses 


WE are informed that the Graf Optical Company, 
South Bend, Indiana, is to hold a competition for the 
best pictures made with a Graf lens. Prizes are to be 
awarded as follows: First Prize, $100.; second, $50.; 
third, $25.; fourth, $10.; fifth, $10.; sixth, $10.; and 
six Honorable Mentions—each a subscription to any 
photographic magazine. Further particulars may 
obtained from the manufacturer, John Wallace Gillies, 
Eastern representative, 80 West 40th Street, New-York 
City, or from Eugene Hutchinson, Chicago representa- 
tive, 410 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


American Pictorial Portraiture 
at Photographic Fair, London, England 


Unper the able leadership of Mr. Arthur C. Brookes, 
editor of The Phctographic Dealer, a Photographic 
‘air has been organised to be held at Horticultural 
Hall, Westminste1, London, May 1 to 6, 1922, inclusive. 
In addition to the trade exhibition and congress, there 
will be a new departure in the form of an exhibition 
devoted entirely to American Pictorial Portraiture. 
The British Journal says, “The collection, which is 
expected to number several hundred prints, will be 
arranged in the lecture-hall. American professionals 
have deservedly a reputation for originality and variety 
of style, and there can be little doubt that an exhibition 
of more than ordinary interest will be brought together. 
The exhibition will be open to all visitors to the Fair, 
and, if recent public and private correspondence which 
has reached us is any criterion, the Fair itself will be 
attended as largely as hitherto by professional portrait 
photographers in London and the Provinces.” 


THIRTY-GUINEA SILVER-CUP 


Mr. William Crooke of Edinburgh, the distinguished 
photographic artist, whose reputation is world-wide, 
will act as judge. A beautiful Silver Georgian Cup, 
as illustrated, will be awarded for the best group hung 
of not more than six pictures. Entry-forms and further 
particulars may be obtained by addressing PHoro-Era 
Magazine. The cordial invitation extended to Ameri- 
can professional photographers by our British friends 
deserves an immediate and hearty response from every 
part of the United States. The opportunity is great. 
Let us make the most of it and send the very best that 
we have. 


Bangor Society of Art 


Tue Tenth Annual Exhibition of Photography of the 
Bangor Society of Art will be held May 1 to 20, inclu- 
sive. Information and entry blanks may be obtained 
by addressing Bangor Society of Art, Bangor, Maine. 
We are confident that many of our readers will be glad 
to send prints. 
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Pictorial Photographers of America 


Tue February meeting of the P.P.A. was held at the 
society’s rooms at the Art Center, 65 E. 56th Street, 
New York, on February 6. The evening was devoted 
to portraiture and genre. Mr. Pirie MacDonald gave 
us a very instructive talk on portraiture. The speaker 
dwelt upon the human side of the subject and held his 
large audience spell-bound for half an hour as they 
listened to his eloquent address. Truly, we were very 
fortunate to obtain Mr. MacDonald to make the 
address of the evening. The exhibit was unusually 
large; many fine examples of portraiture and genre 
were displayed upon the walls. 

T. W. Kitmer. 


One of Many 
Littleton, N.H. 
February 8, 1922. 
PvuBLISHER OF PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE: 

Have just received my copy of PHoto-Era Maca- 
z1nE and I would like to congratulate you on this issue. 
The article ‘“Winter-Trips Among the White Moun- 
tains” is well worth reading. I have always wondered 
how the Flume would look in the winter; and, after 
reading the article and seeing the wonderful pictures 
that accompany it, I am more than anxious to make a 
similar trip. 

Another fine article that you give the readers of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine is the “London Letter”, by 
Carine and Will Cadby. I always turn to that first. 
There is something about it that makes anyone read it 
more than once. Let us hope that they will continue 
to write their monthly letter indefinitely. 

Summing everything up, the Pooto-ErA MAGazINE 
with the fine printing and quality of paper is hard to 
equal. Any one receiving it for a Christmas gift may 
well feel that they have got the best that could be 
given. 

Very truly yours, 


Rurvus M. Eastman. 


Fortieth Annual Convention of P. A. of A. 


Ir will interest many of our readers to know that the 
Fortieth Annual (International) Convention, Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, will be held at Kansas 
City, Mo., May 1 to 6, 1922. 


American Photography Competition 


In the Second Annual Competition, held by Ameri- 
can Photography, the following awards were made by a 
jury composed of F. R. Fraprie and Arthur Hammond, 
editors of American Photography, and H. B. Turner, 
president of the Union Camera Club of Boston: 

First prize—John M. Whitehead; second prize— 
Raymond F. Hanson; third prize—Geo. F. Prior; 
fourth prize—Wayne Albee. 

Ten fifth prizes—P. D. Anderson, Alfred Brinkler, 
C. A. Eaton, W. Eide, J. F. Graether, Johannes Krone, 
J. Petrocelli, Miss M. Shelley, H. Y. Siimmons, and 
Lionel Wood, F.R.P.S. 

Ninety Honorable Mentions were distributed among 
workers in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, 
Norway, Switzerland, Italy and Australia. 

These pictures will be shown in the State College, 
Pa., in April; Wilkes-Barre Camera Club, April- 
May; Worcester Art Museum, May, and Union 
Camera Club of Boston, October. 


Well-Merited Success 


THERE are many excellent exposure-meters on the 
market and each, when used intelligently according to 
instructions, is a distinct help to the amateur or profes- 
sional photographer. Some meters are more elaborate 
than others and are designed for a great variety of 
uses. In the Milner Light Gauge we have a simple 
little device that makes no greater claim than to serve 
the average camerist in his outdoor-pictures only: and 
this is done unusually well. We have tried it ourselves 
and are pleased to add that we know of many experts 
who approve it heartily for exactly what it is intended 
to do. We are informed that Lizars’ of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, are to become agents for the British Isles after 
careful tests of the Milner Light Gauge. 


Review of Pittsburgh Salon in May Issue 


Un.ess unforeseen conditions prevent, the May 
issue of PHoro-EraA MaGazine will contain an illus- 
trated review of the Pittsburgh Salon, 1922, written by 
W. H. Porterfield, the wel!-known pictorialist. Orders 
should be placed now with dealers to ensure receiving 
acopy. Each year this well-written, illustrated review 
is anticipated to an increasing extent by those who are 
truly interested in photographic progress in the United 
States. 


For the Photographic Connoisseur 


ALTHOUGH it is the person behind the camera or lens 
in photography that controls the failure or success of 
picture-making, nevertheless there is a distinct pleas- 
ure in the ownership of an equipment that, in point of 
workmanship and service, is known to be truly high- 
grade throughout. In the camera-and-lens world there 
are aristocrats—equipments that may be higher in 
price than others but likewise higher in quality and 
service. The latest issue of catalogs that describe Ica 
Cameras and Carl Zeiss lenses will make very interest- 
ing reading to the photographic connoisseur—the 
amateur or professional who knows all about cameras 
and lenses. He is in a position to appraise at their true 
value the photographic equipments described in detail 
in these new catalogs which may be obtained from 
Harold M. Bennett, U.S. Agent, 153 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


Desensitising an Oxidation Process 


As yet the action of safranin in desensitising silver- 
bromide plates cannot be explained theoretically, says 
Liippo-Cramer in Photographische Rundschau. Experi- 
ments recently made have shown that, contrary to the 
view heretofore held, the desensitising is to be attributed 
to an oxidising effect of the safranin in the presence of 
light. The latent image may even be bleached out 
in the presence of certain desensitising dyes! In this 
way reversed pictures are obtained on plates that have 
been previously exposed diffusely which indicate a 
strong orthochromatism. It is also a very interesting 
fact that, after converting a diffusely exposed silver- 
bromide diapositive into silver-iodide and then coloring 
with safranin in the light, an excellent bleached-out 
picture will be had, which shows an extraordinary color- 
sensitiveness of the silver-iodide. This optical sensitis- 
ing of the silver-iodide, which is brought about by the 
reversing of the normal process of exposure, is all the 
more striking because never before has the color- 
sensitising of silver-iodide worth mentioning been 
obtained. The entire process is most interesting. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


J. W.—An old-time photo-equipment, in- 
cluding cameras and lenses, although of the highest 
standard thirty years ago, is still capable of doing good 
service, if one does not mind a little extra bulk. To 
sell them most profitably, you should advertise them at 
a reasonably low price. If you are a member of a 
camera club, you might place a notice on the club’s 
bulletin-board drawing attention to a “bargain”, or 
bring the matter up at a full meeting of the club. 

M. P.—A “high-grade” lens is one that is 
usually an anastigmat. There are many good 
rapid rectilinear and meniscus-achromatic lenses that 
are supplied on cameras of moderate price; but a so- 
called “high-grade” lens is generally understood to be 
an anastigmat. Your Goerz Dagor and Wollensak 
Velostigmat are certainly high-grade lenses and you 
have every reason to consider them as such. 

A. R. D.—In enlarging, the further away you 
place the enlarging-camera from the easel, the longer 
the exposure must be. It is merely a question of the 
distance that the light must travel to reach to the sensi- 
tive paper on the easel. A little experimenting will 
help you to determine the best exposure to give for 
enlargements from 5x7 up to 14x17. However, if 
you increase the power of the light you will have to 
make up a new table of exposures. 

M. B. C.—Making pictures in zero weather 
does not appear to injure either the shutter or the lens. 
During the past winter we have made pictures when the 
thermometer registered eighteen below zero and the 
results were entirely satisfactory. If there was any 
variation in the shutter-speed it was not apparent so 
far as the exposure was concerned. On occasion a 
valve-shutter might show variation; but a gear-shutter 
should not. At least, the one we were using did not. 

D. S. W.—The use of double-weight bromide- 
paper is to be recommended as there is less tendency 
to curl than with single weight. Also, it is more easily 
handled on the easel and through all subsequent opera- 
tions of developing and fixing. 

W. H. C.—To make good lantern-slides is an 
art in itself. However, if you are able to make a 
good print, you should be able, with practice, to make 
lantern-slides. Great care must be taken not to scratch 
the sensitive emulsion on the lantern-plate from the 
time it is taken out of its box to the time when it is 
safely bound and protected by its cover-glass. Also, 
at first, it is rather difficult to avoid errors in exposure 
and in developing. A slight variation will affect the 
density of the slide and its brilliancy on the screen. It 
is best to follow exactly the instructions that accompany 
the lantern-plates; and, no doubt, with a little experi- 
menting you will be able to make satisfactory slides. 

W. H. C.—Ruby electric lamps for the dark- 
room, sold by reliable photo-dealers, may be used 
safely provided that the plate or film is not held too 
long or too near the lamp. These lamps are very con- 
venient as they may be inserted into the regular electric 
light fixture and the entire room be more brightly illu- 
minated than with the usual darkroom-lamp placed in 
some corner, It is well to test out the ruby lamp before 
taking any chances; but usually they are “safe” for all 
ordinary darkroom-work. 


D. C. F.—The word “journal,” according to 
Webster, is: “a daily newspaper; hence, a periodical; 
magazine.” Therefore, it is a question of taste, whether 
or not the word “journal” should be applied to a pub- 
lication issued monthly or weekly, instead of daily. 
In the case of the British Journal of Photography, the 
publishers and editors no doubt appreciate the full 
meaning of the word “journal”; but they would not be 
justified, after the long and brilliant history of that 
publication, to change its title at this late date. Cer- 
tainly, every reader of the oldest and foremost photo- 
graphic periodical printed in the English language would 
be willing to make an exception in their favor as to the 
use of the word “journal.” 

K. Y.—One way to mount pictures with paste 
is to obtain a large piece of plate-glass, collect the prints 
from the wash-water and place them face down on 
the glass—one on top of the other. Then apply the 
paste to the topmost print with a large brush—being 
careful to cover all corners thoroughly—lift the print 
from the pile and mount it. Continue to do this until 
the last print is reached. If the pile is not moved the 
paste will not reach the picture-side of the prints. The 
advantages of Nobuc, the new non-curling, waterproof, 
stainless adhesive, are worth your consideration. 

O. C. M.—Horizontal scratches on roll-film 
negatives are sometimes caused by trying to twist 
the paper more tightly around the spool after remov- 
ing it from the camera. If, in addition, small particles 
of emulsion become loosened during the operation of 
twisting, they are apt to tear long, deep gashes in the 
celluloid base of the film. Such abrasions cannot be re- 
moved satisfactorily by retouching. Whenever possible, 
use a roll-film camera that is equipped with some form 
of tension spool-holder. This device prevents the film 
from rolling faster than the winding-key is turned. 
In any event, it is far better to wrap up a loosely 
wound roll in heavy manilla paper than to try to twist 
the black paper more tightly around the film. Atten- 
tion to this matter is of the greatest importance. 

C. H. K.—We think that the picture of the 
actor shaking hands with himself was made by 
the usual method of double exposure as follows: 

Each side of the picture was exposed in turn; the 
first half of the picture being made of the actor shaking 
hands with another person, the arm being cut possibly at 
the coat sleeve, which is backed up with a background 
of approximately the same color as the material of the 
coat. The second exposure was made with the actor, 
of course, assuming the same position as the second 
individual as seen in the first picture. 

The picture referred to in the newspaper-clipping 
where an actor stands behind his own back was prob- 
ably made in a similar way aided by an accomplice. 

M. E. P.—Claude Lorraine Glass has been used 
by painters to show a reduced view of a landscape 
with subdued tints. It is made of a plate of black 
glass with one side ground to a convex figure. As ap- 
plied to photography, it is of more interest to landscape- 
photographers than to the average worker. In this 
same connection may be mentioned black glass 
which is deeply colored with manganese and iron. This 
has been used as a reflector in photographing clouds. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
Send our list of books. 


Pxuorocrapuic AMUSEMENTS. Including a Description 
of a Number of Novel Effects Obtainable with the 
Camera. By Walter E. Woodbury. Ninth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by Frank R. Fraprie, S.M., 
F.R.P.S. 128 pages. 100 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 
Boston, U.S.A. American Photographic Publishing 
Company, 1922. 


Although the science and art of photography is a 
serious study to those who would succeed in it, there 
are times when a welcome change is obtained by per- 
forming certain experiments and tricks with the camera. 
Even as in electricity, so in photography, there is much 
of practical value to be learned. In the ninth edition 
of Woodbury’s well-known book the amateur and pro- 
fessional photographer will find directions to produce 
many interesting, if not startling, photographs. As 
the book is not intended as an instruction-book, the 
reader should be conversant with ordinary photographic 
processes and be able to make a good negative or print. 
Among the fifty-six “‘amusements” described may be 
mentioned: The Mirror and the Camera; Magic 
Photographs; Spirit Photography; Silhouettes; Photo- 
graphing the Invisible; Caricature Photographs; Photo- 
graphs Without Light; Moonlight-Effects; Photograph- 
ing Snow- and Ice-Crystals; Freak Pictures by Succes- 
sive Exposures; Composite Photography; Telephoto- 
Pictures; Lightning-Photographs; Photographing Fire- 
works; Double Exposures; The Two-Headed Man, 
and Photographs on Apples and Eggs. The book is 
well-printed, illustrated and neatly bound in red cloth 
with gold lettering. Copies may be obtained from 
Puoto-Era MaGazine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


For Nature-Lovers 


WHATEVER may be said of business-depression, the 
wave of crime, anti-American propaganda, decrease of 
culture or increase of bad manners—all of which are 
not permanent features of our natural life—the exercise 
of outdoor-sports and the love of nature with its pre- 
cious animal-life continue to be sources of health and 
happiness, uplift and kindness. 

But it is the interest in birds and flowers that forms 
a source of pleasure and profit and makes the stronger 
appeal to the camerist. Spring in the fullness of its 
glory is without and waiting for you. Up and away, 
ye camerists! 

Now, a very desirable preparation for the photog- 
raphy of nature-subjects is the study of the Pocket 
Nature Library, published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
which consists of four pocket-manuals (3%¢ x 534’’) 
bound in flexible covers, as follows: The Bird Guide— 
and birds east of the Rockies, by Chester A. Reed; 
The Butterfly Guide—the commoner species found in 
the United States and Canada, by W. J. Holland; The 
Flower-Guide—wild-flowers east of the Rockies, by 
Chester A. Reed; and The Tree Guide—trees east of the 
Rockies, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 


Each of these small volumes is filled with correctly 
colored illustrations, and accompanying descriptions, 
for the ready identification of a bird, flower, tree or 
butterfly of interest to the beholder. The price of each 
volume is net, $1.00, in cloth; and net $1.25, in full 
limp leather, the four, boxed, constituting the Pocket 
Nature Library, sold singly or as a complete set. Orders 
received and filled promptly by Pxoro-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, Wolfeboro, N.H., U.S.A. 


Books on Bird-Photography 


Tue following standard works (out of print) on the 
best practical methods of photographing wild birds, 
are offered at less than present retail-prices: 

“Photography for the Sportsman-Natural- 
ist’, by L. W. Brownell, 311 pages, 130 photo- 
illustrations, $3.00 (wght., 214 lbs.); ‘Through 
Birdland Byways with Pen and Camera’’, by 
Oliver G. Pike, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., 212 pages, with 50 
full-page photographs by the author, $2.50, wght., 
14 lbs.; “Wild Bird Guests—How to entertain 
them”, by Ernest Harold Baynes, 326 pages, 50 
photographs, $2.00, wght., 114 lbs. 

When ordering, please add postage according to 
weight and zone, and the books (brand-new copies) 
will be mailed promptly by parcel-post. Address: 
H. N. French, care of PHoto-Era Macaztne, Wolfe- 
boro, N.H 


Spanish Photo-Journal 


Tuose who are sticklers for Spanish, as she is written 
in Spain, may be interested in the Criterium—Revista 
Mensual De Arte Fotografico (monthly review of the 
photographic art) edited by M. Huertas, Apartado 
329, Barcelona. The size of the journal is 744 x 104%” 
and contains, besides practical articles, several beautiful 
inserts on coated-paper, and a suitable number of 
advertisements of European photo-products. Sub- 
scription price, 18 pesetas a year. This is the tenth 
year of Criterium, which appears to be the house-organ 
of M. Huertas, a photo-dealer. 


Camera Club Bulletins 


The View-Finder, The Exposure, and the Ground- 
Glass, monthly bulletins published, respectively, by 
the California Camera Club, the Chicago Camera Club, 
and the Newark Camera Club, are competing with 
each other for superiority. The last of the three, cer- 
tainly, is a live wire. For enterprise, breeziness, codper- 
ation and helpfulness, the bulletin of the Newark work- 
ers merits high praise. The concluding line of the 
February issue, “‘It is better to be a tail-light than never 
to shine at all,” is pertinent and timely. 


George W. French Becomes a Professional 


We knew all along that George W. French would soon 
come into his own. Although his landscapes, outdoor 
figures and groups excel in composition, expression and 
technique, it is in at-home portraiture and indoor- 
genres that he appears at his best. It is, therefore, not 
astonishing that, without becoming even a_ semi- 
professional, he has associated himself with the Gustave 
Walters Studio of Newark, N.J., one of the higher- 
class portrait-studios of the city, where he will take up 
at-home portraiture and the commercial part of the 
business. May good fortune attend him! 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Tuere has been rather a boom of photographic 
activities of various kinds in London lately. Three 
photographic exhibitions, and a new film with well- 
known society leaders in the chief réles. 

Mr. E. O. Hoppe has had a great success with his 
exhibition of photographs at the Goupil Gallery. It 
was divided into five sections: 1. Portraits of Men and 
Women of To-day, 2. Literary Portraits, 3. The Soul 
of Gotham, 4. Human Documents, 5 Lyrical Land- 
scapes, 

On one bit of wall-space, Mr. Hoppe has made an 
amusing comparison between the types of New York 
and London portraits. This has been much commented 
on by the critics, who claim to see a great psychological 
revelation in the two types. Perhaps, our imaginations 
are a little inert and frozen with our arctic spell of 
weather; but we must confess we did not perceive any 
such great difference between the types. All the vivid- 
ness and brilliancy did not seem entirely confined to the 
American section, nor all the reserve to the English. 
British expressions, we are told, gave nothing away and 
were compared to houses with blinds drawn down; 
but it seemed to us many of them revealed quite as 
much character as the brainy alert New Yorkers, who, 
on their side, often betrayed a good deal of English 
restraint and reserve. 

Mr. Galsworthy, who has written the foreword to 
the catalog, calls attention to these two distinct types 
in a very interesting manner; but then this writer is a 
penetrating and literary psychologist. 

We are glad of Mr. Hoppe’s success. It will show 
him he has not been forgotten in London while he has 
been away two years working in America, in the old 
days. He fought a winning battle with our illustrated 
press, and his victory has rendered photography a 
service. His portraits are always good work——filled with 
individuality and distinction. Their standard may 
vary; but he cannot do anything poor or cheap, and 
one can always recognise at once his work, in papers 
and magazines. Now, we know how the press craves 
for the sensational and the popular; and, unfortunately, 
it gets it, even from those photographers who began 
with high aims and promise. But, probably, when the 
“Art” editor told Mr. Hoppe. that his work required 
more “punch’’, Mr. Hoppe smiled his pale, sad smile, 
and just went on his own way; and now, the papers 
are only too glad to get his work, “punch” or no 

“punch” , and pay their very highest reproduction-fee 
for it. 

Mr. Walter Stoneman’s portrait-exhibition at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s Gallery was also well 
attended; but, of course, it did not attract the general 
public as much as Mr. Hoppe’s. Mr. Stoneman has 
also had the opportunity of photographing important 
people: princes, prime ministers, generals and bishops, 
to say nothing of all the literary folk. Lord Allenby’s 
portrait was perhaps the best of the men’s. Evidently 
in this case the camera did not act as a refrigerator, as 
Mr. Stoneman contends it does, and in view of the 
Egyptian crisis it was the most interesting. 

“The Glorious Adventure’’, a new film-drama, has 
been much heralded. It is given at the Covent Garden 
Opera House and is attracting big audiences. The 
heroine of the play is a beauty of the Court of King 


Charles II, a Lady Beatrice Fair, who went through a 
marriage ceremony with a prisoner, believing it to be 
merely a formality. But the great fire of London re- 
leases prisoners, and her husband comes to claim her. 
The latter half of the film is by far the better and more 
interesting, and some of the grouping and composition, 
and also the acting, were really fine. The Glorious 
Advertisement for this film-play is that the part of the 
heroine was taken by Lady Diana Duff-Cooper, with 
whose photograph in the press we are all more than 
familiar. Other society people took part in the drama, 
but no press stars. 

This is the first picture-play to be made in natural 
colors by the Prizma process of color-photography and 
was on this account very interesting. Naturally, with 
such a young process it is, at present, sometimes a 
little crude; and, although on the whole, the film is an 
advance, there is yet room for much improvement in 
picture-plays from an esthetic point of view. 

The exhibition of photographs made in the vicinity 
of Mount Everest, held at the Alpine Club’s galleries, 
amplify and enlarge our knowledge of the district. 
The few big prints seen at the Alpine Club’s own show 
—to which we have already referred—proved to be 
only a slight forecast of what was to follow, and this 
complete collection of the work of the Expedition to 
Mount Everest forms one of the most fascinating shows 
in London. A point that strikes one particularly in 
these pictures is the high artistic capacity of those who 
made them. We cannot think that the Mount Everest 
district stands waiting with pictures ready-made for the 
camera-man “to snap”, any more than such is the case 
elsewhere: and we know from experience that high 
mountain-photography is a difficult subject from the 
point of view of composition. One cannot shift the 
mountains, and it is often a very laborious and difficult 
matter to alter appreciably the position of the camera. 
And yet so many of these wonderful studies, which are, 
of course, absorbingly interesting geographically, are 
also very satisfying pictorially; and we can only con- 
clude that the photographers had exceptionally artistic 
qualities and used them to the full. 

Some of the pictures possess tremendous realism, 
especially where sunlight on snow has been portrayed, 
as in the view of the Chomo Lenzo, and the technical 
qualities of the negatives must be very fine, indeed. 
There are splendid panoramic views of the country to 
the South East, made at an elevation of over 20,000 
feet, and telephotography was used to obtain a near 
view of the summit of Mt. Everest, the promised land 
upon which the explorers were not able to set their feet. 

In a recent number of Messrs. Houghton’s “Pro- 
fessional Bulletin”, which is a monthly paper published 
by this big firm of manufacturers and dealers in all 
sorts of photographic materials, there is an interesting 
note on the attractive subject of “Has the Sketch- 
Portrait had its Day?’ It is, of course, written from 
the professional’s point of view, and is frankly business- 
like. The conclusion arrived at is that it has; and for 
this we think we must be thankful, as, at its height, the 
travesties of “sketch” effects in portraiture were often 
simply appalling. We have been shown professional 
portraits of children, boldly bearing the title of “Sketch 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of February, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

Patent, Number 1,404,737, has been granted to 
Jaques E. Brandenberger, of Paris, France. The in- 
vention is a Sensitive Cellulosic Film and Process for 
Producing the Same. 

George Wald of Washington. D.C., has been granted 
patent, Number 1,405,080, on a Photographic Appara- 
tus. 

Camera, patent, Number 1,405,240, has been granted 
to Joseph A. McGrath of New York City. 

Patent, Number 1,407,029, on Photoprocess Screen 
and Method of Preparing the Same, has been issued to 
Joseph A. H. Hatt of New York City. 

Julien Tessier has assigned his invention to The 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. His 
patent is on a Focusing Lens-Mount, patent, Number 
1,405,463. 

A Film-Holder patent, Number 1,405,892, has been 
issued to Henry Berger of Portland, Oregon. 

Patent, Number 1,406,124, has been issued to Fred- 
erick A. Wenman of Brooklyn, N.Y., the invention 
being a Finder. 


A Helpful Word to Advertisers 


AccorDING to an editorial in The British Journal, 
there is an old saying among business-men that a man 
who spends less upon his advertising than upon his rent 
is dead to his own interests; but modern experience 
teaches that the outlay upon advertising should be in a 
much higher proportion, and it should be carried on 
persistently and regularly. A small effective announce- 
ment which appears regularly will yield a better return 
than a larger one which appears once or at long intervals. 
As regards the cost, this may, to a certain extent, be 
met by delaying the purchase of new apparatus or 
furniture, which can be procured as soon as the ad- 
vertising, in whatever form it may take, has done its 
work. One caution is necessary; it is, not to be dis- 
couraged by the non-arrival of orders immediately 
after an advertising-effort; an advertisement is often 
working months, even years, after its publication. 
Also, if a good return is apparent from advertising, 
keep on; do not think that the boom will be permanent. 
Do not expect too great a return upon the money ex- 
pended. If orders which can be reasonably attributed 
to an advertisement pay for it and yield a net profit 
equal to the amount spent upon it, it is worth going on 
with, as the indirect influence, which is greater, has cost 
less than nothing. “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
May the present depression prove a blessing in dis- 
guise to those who in the past have waited for business 
to come to them; but who are now driven to strike out 
to keep afloat. 


The Italian Film-Industry 


Tue manufacture of films for kinema-purposes has 
now become an established Italian industry, and, in- 
deed, ranks second in importance to that of the United 
States. The advance has taken place not in the pro- 
duction of raw films but in the production of exposed 
films. The reasons for this have been the peculiarly 
favorable conditions of the Italian climate, the ex- 
ceptionally beautiful scenery, and the encouragement 
offered by the Italian Government, which views the 
industry as a means to attract tourists and to aid the 
organisation of industry. 

Before the war, about one-sixth of the total exposed 
films imported into the United States came from Italy, 
the amount fluctuating slightly. During the past three 
years, an extraordinary increase has taken place in the 
value of the film-exports, the first nine months of 1921 
indicating that the total for the year will have been 
close upon 600,000 feet. Progress, however, has now 
received a set-back, and it is not thought likely that the 
exports for the current year will be upon anything like 
the scale of 1921.—Reuter. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Portrait’, that were certainly on a white ground; but in 
which every mistake possible from the point of view of a 
sketch seemed to have been made. Flesh-tints and 
shadows were absolutely black, the lighter tones uni- 
formly chalky, and the outlines of the figures suggested 
scissors and paste. One need not be a prophet to fore- 
tell that “Sketch” photography, if one may use this 
trade-term to express the faithful rendering of naturally 
light-toned subjects, will never have had its day, for it 
is a branch of the craft that most nearly approaches the 
work of the pencil, and yet without any slavish imitation 
of, or striving after, the effects of the draughtsman. 

Our press has been filled with the subject of “A 
Brighter London”. It is proving rather a difficult task 
to key the London public up to taking full advantage 
of the evening-entertainments. We cannot get out of 
our wartime habits of going home early, and midnight 
entertainments, theater-suppers, etc. are but feebly 
patronised. Now, the Evening News has come to the 
rescue, and to encourage a more cheery atmosphere is 
sending a photographer around with one of its repre- 
sentatives to catch smiles! £10 is offered daily to the 
Londoner wearing the brightest smile, and six photo- 
graphs of smiling countenances have already appeared. 
Surely this offer should wreathe London in smiles! 


Where Did This Happen? 


Destrous of buying a camera, the pretty girl in- 
spected the stock of a local dealer. 

“Is this a good one?” she asked as she picked up a 
dainty little machine. ‘‘What is it called?” 

“That’s the Belvedere,” said the handsome young 
salesman, politely. 

There was a chilly silence. Then the girl drew herself 
erect, fixed him with an icy stare, and said again: 

“Er—can you recommend the Belva?”’ Boston Globe. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


>>” 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vor. Il 


APRIL, 1922 


Why a Verito 
for your Graflex ? 


HEN a Graflex owner 
has no Verito Diffused 
Focus £4 Lens to use inter- 
changeably with his anastig- 
mat, he employs only a frac- 


tion of the camera’s capabil- | 


ities. For the Verito renders 
a delightful softness and an 
atmospheric quality that adds 
immeasurably to the beauty 
of pictorial landscapes and 
portrait work. 


The speedy Verito makes 
artistic enlargements with 
any desired degree of softness. 
The long focus rear element 
may be used alone. Verito 
negatives need no retouching. 
And there are a dozen other 
distinctive qualities that char- 
acterize this unusual lens. 

In designing the smaller sizes, 
we have especially considered the 
accommodation provided by va- 
rious reflecting cameras. Following 
are the sizes required by Graflex 
cameras: 


Graflex Verito 
Auto 5x7 No. 3 
5 1 
3% x4 A 
A 
Home 4 
3. utographi 
1A A 
Compact 5x7..... 
R.B. Auto 


Here are the focal lengths of the 
Veritos mentioned and the cost in 
barrel with iris diaphragm: 


Size Focus Rear focus _ Price 
5-in. 10-in. $22.50 
1 6}<-in 10-in. 28.50 
2 7%4-in. 11-in. 32.50 
3 8%-in 14-in. 42.50 
11%-in 20-in. 55.00 


*{6 speed. All others f4 


— 


i 


An interesting example of speed work by E,W. Hazard. The lens used was the 
Series II Velostigmat f 4.5, the ultra-rapid Wollensak anastigmat, which has 
proved equally popular as a Graflex equipment and as an all-round studio lens. 


Four New 


Wollensak Lenses 


All photographers will be 
interested in four additions 
to the Wollensak line which 
we are sure will meet with 


This is an addition to the 
popular line of Verito Lenses. 
With its focus of 6% in. and 
_ speed of f4, it is an ideal size 

or use on certain Graflex 
/Cameras which would not 
| take the larger f4 Veritos. 


No. 6 Series II Velostigmat {4.5 


There has been aconsistent | 
demand for a Series II inter- 


popular approval. | 
No. 1 Verito Diffused Focus f4 


prefer an even longer focus 
'for large heads. As a solu- 
ition, we offer the Verito Ex- 
'tension Lens. It can only be 
‘used with the 18-in. Verito 
and replaces the front ele- 
ment, lengthening the focus 


‘to 22% in. Price, $19.50. 


| Series IIIa Extreme W.A., f12.5 
This new Wollensak wide 


angle lens when used on the 
plate for which it is listed, 
affords a 90-degree angle. It 
will cover a size larger plate 
with smaller stops, thus cov- 
ering an angle of 100 degrees. 
Details on request. 


FREE TRIAL ORDER 


Wottensak, Rochester, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me on 


mediate in focus and price to trial, through my dealer, the proper 
the 12-in. and 15%-in. In re- Verito to fit my Graflex, which is 
_sponse to this real need, we # (size and model). 
have perfected the No. 6, 
10x 12 size, 14-in. focus. Price 
in barrel, $175; in Studio) 
Shutter, $187. 


Verito Extension Lens 


| To secure better perspect- | 
ive,most professionalsemploy Address 
the 18-in. Verito for use on ‘Note: All Wollensak products are sub*ect to 


free trial with no obligation other than payment 
8x10 plates. However, many of shipping charges. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Capacity 
250 Films 


Each pocket is numbered, gummed stickers to cor- 
respond are provided for attaching to the films. An 
index for describing the subjects completes the filing 
system, which is on the card index plan; instead of 
cards, white flexible leaves attached to the bottom of 
the box open like a book. 


For 24% x 3% and Smaller — $1.25 Each 


Order No. Capacity 

1 to 250 
251 to 500 
501 to 750 
751 to 1000 


For 34%x4% and 24% x 414 — $1.50 Each 
Film 34-1 also Volumes 2, 3 and 4 


For 34%x5% and 2 x 4% — $1.75 Each 
Film 35-1 also Volumes 2, 3 and 4. 


For 4x 5 — $1.75 Each 
Film 45-1 also Volumes 2, 3 and 4. 
For 5x7 and 44x 6% — $2.25 Each 
Film 57-1 also Volumes 2, 3 and 4. 
We also manufacture photograph albums, scrap 
albums and post card albums. Write for price list. 


Buy a HOUSH ALBUM and stick your pic- 
tures in it with NOBUC you cannot beat this 
combination. 


If you will send fifteen 2 cent. stamps we will mail 
a 4 ounce tube of nobuc prepaid. 


THE HOUSH COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
7—17 E. Concord St., Boston, Mass. 


The Lens for the Man 
Who Cares 


|| Send for booklet “L”; it tells how 


a Kalosat will improve your 
photography. 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories, 
Newark, N. J. 


1752 Atlantic Ave. 


METEOR 


INTENSIFIERS 
REDUCERS 


Meride Intensifier—non-bleaching— 
very powerful. 

Chromium Intensifier— bleaching, 
redeveloping. 

Normal Reducer—for negatives too 
dense all over. 

Ammonium Reducer—will reduce 


the highlights. 
Feranide Reducer—will reduce the 
shadows and remove fog. 


At dealers or direct. 


DEPT. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Tessar Supreme! 
as for years past, the ac- 


knowledged leader of anastigmat 
lenses is the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
TESSAR 


Its position is firmly entrenched by the 
all-convincing testimony of results and a 
long career of most varied service. 


Whether for speed-work—for fishing, 
hunting and touring-scenes—for animal- 
studies and portraiture, indoors or out, 
your safest, surest lens-selection this sea- 
son is a Bausch & Lomb Tessar. 


Write for suggestive booklet, ‘‘What Lens 
Shall I Buy?’’, and latest reduced price list. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Washington London 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection A vr drm (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 


Photos by W. H. Zerbe 


Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, Range- Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- Reflectors, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


= t that may See 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHooto-Era Guaranty 
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Attention—Smith Lens Users! 


Representative work produced with Smith Lenses is wanted 


for catalog-illustration. 


We are prepared to purchase, at satisfactory prices, a number 
of specimen prints made by users of our lenses. 


Cash will be paid at the rate of $5.00 to $10.00 a print. 
according to suitability to our purpose. 

Prints must be in our hands not later than May 15, 1922. 

Prints not accepted will be returned promptly and postpaid. 


VISUAL QUALITY 
FOR BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS 


SYNTHETIC 
THE ALL-AROUND LENS 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


292 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


DESENSOL 


(METEOR) 


FOR 


WHITE-LIGHT 
DEVELOPMENT 


of plates and films—regular, ortho, 
panchromatic and Autochrome. De- 
velop at six feet from ordinary candle. 


4-0z. bottle 
at yourdealer’s $ .50 
by parcel-post $ .65 


DEPT. B 


JOHN G MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLATINOTYPE 


(Pure Platinum) 


PALLADIOTYPE 


(Pure Palladium) 


SATISTA 


(Platinum and Silver) 


The Papers de Luxe 


Send for latest lists. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ILEX ACME 


in name in results 


ILEX-ACME PORTRAIT F/3.8 LENS IN NEW STUDIO SPEED-SHUTTER 


and brawn to the task of supplying the want. 

PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS WANT AND NEED 
THE ILEX-ACME, to obtain superior results in Child-Photography, and 
unexcelled Portraiture. 
The F/3.8 is a very high-speed portrait-lens equipped with a new patented 
diffusion-attachment in combination with a studio-shutter having auto- 
matic speeds, ranging from one second to 1/100 second and T & B, or 
our regular studio-model equipped with focusing-device, and new iris- 
diaphragm. 
The ILEX-ACME Portrait F/5 is an inexpensive type, which while lack- 
ing the speed of the F/3.8, nevertheless, gives pleasing results of large 
head-work or where speed is not essential. This is also supplied in 
either of the above model shutters. 


Wie the Photographic world expresses a need, Ilex puts brain 


A 15-day trial of our F/3.8 Portrait or F/5 Portrait lenses in either of our 
new studio-shutters will demonstrate to you their indispensability in 
your studio. 


Your dealer will supply you—or write us for particulars. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of shutters with the revolutionizing wheel-retarder. 


Be sure to attend the Photographers’ Convertion, Kansas City, May 1st. 
Be sure to visit the Ilex Exhibit, comprising a complete line of lenses and shutters, and featuring a new shutter for Studio use. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 


| HALLDORSON 


Home Portrait Electric Lamp 


™ This little giant is the 

sensation of the hour. It 

puts electricity at the 

disposal of the camera 

wherever electric wiring 
is to be had. 


Indispensable for every 
home-portraitist, ama- 
teur-portraitist, and for 
any one doing photog- 
raphy indoors. 

Ready by the opening 
of a case. Weight 12 
pounds. 


Send for particulars 
including folder ‘“The 
Way to Successful 
Home-Portraiture”’. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1780 WILSON AVE., CHICAGO 


HE dainty light-effects of early 
Spring can best be reproduced 
by the use of HAMMER PLATES. 


Extremely rapid and highly sensi- 
tive to color-values,s HAMMER 
PLATES are indispensable in every 
well-equipped studio. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO = 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COM PANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Stereo Photography at Small Cost 


LATEST MODEL $15.00 


Possesses fundamental qualities of 
Richard Verascope 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


RICHARD VERASCOPES 
TAXIPHOTES 


and accessories 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE GRAF VARIABLE 
F/3.8—F/4.5 
THE ULTIMATE LENS 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 
Diffusion adjustable. Does not de- 


pend upon diaphragm. Sharp or soft 
at full opening. 


NO HALO 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: John, Wallace Gillies 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Eugene Hutchinson 
410 So. Michigan Blvd. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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MERCK’S 


Photographic Chemicals 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 
(Monomethy!-Paramido - Phenol- Sulphate) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 


SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 

BICHROMATES 
SCHLIPPE’S SALT 
SILVER SALTS 
GOLD SALTS 
URANIUM SALTS 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
FORMALDEHYDE 
IODINE BORAX 
ALUMS ACETIC ACID 
CITRIC ACID, ETC. 


MERCK & CO. 
ST. Louis NEW YORK MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


Order your Copy to-day 


THE 


‘WELLCOME 


Photo Exposure 
Calculator, Handbook 
and Diary 


Fuller than ever of information invaluable 
to the photographer. 

The improved Exposure Calculator gives 
the correct exposure with any plate or 
fim and any stop, under any weather 
conditions. 


O/ all Dealers 


25 Burroughs Wellcome & Co., London (Eng.) 


New York: 
18 20, East Forty-first Street 


Chicago: 
23, North Franklin Street 


Montreal: 
101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1108 Fx. 
All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 


DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 


ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 


START RIGHT WITH 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 


UL CAN tanner elles you and how to avail yourself of these 


R OL F y L M — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. , Cameras and Materials 


IT HAS THE CORRECT STANDARD || furnished free. The School of Recog periority. Call or A 


write for Catalog No. 23. 
OF SPEED AND QUALITY N.Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Use Vulcan Film and get negatives rich in 


141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


detail and all the elements for making brilliant , 
prints and enlargements. Made to fit any 
standard roll-film camera. 


Typography 
of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


Printing ervice 


rendered by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 
Boston 


Write for catalog 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


For Professional Photographers: ‘*The Book of 
DEFENDER PAPERS” is ready. Contains 
formulas and other interesting data. Write for it. 


DEFENDER 


SPL KALOGEN 
Put yourself into your pictures—use the 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS as a means 
of individual expression. To standardize your 
results send 50c., $1.25 or $2.00 for a 3 0z., 8 oz. 


THE ACE 
CORNER POCKET 
\ a BEST IN THE WORLD 


Specially ae 3 for the better mounting 


or 16 oz. trial-bottle of KALOGEN. The 
amount you remit will be credited on your 
first order for a gallon carboy @ $9.00. Buy 
it in bulk and figure the econemy. Kalogen 
is a universal liquid dev —_ so highly con- 
centrated that it can be used 1 - 25 or 50 in 
tray or open and closed tanks. The SPL and 
KALOGEN are both produced by Fred’k W. 
Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J., New 
York Office, 22 East 30th St. 


of photo-prints 


One size, 3 sctom, 1 color to package. ee contain 
lack, 100 White, 100 Gold, 

Exclusive single thickness page 
and print. Colors uniform, waterproof, non-fading. Ex- 
treme firmness of front, non-curling. 

No effort has been spared to make the Ace Corner per- 
fect in its construction, simplicity of use and attractiveness. 

Our claim of perfection is endorsed by the largest dealers 
and by all users 15¢ a package at all dealers. 

Package and samples, 15c by mail. 
THE ACE MFG. CO., Dept. G BOSTON, MASS. 


Drawing-Inks 
ngrossing-In 
Taurine Mucilage 
— Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


= CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 


We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 
houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BARGAINS 


3a Kodak Special, roll film 314 
Range-finder with /6.3 lens and optimo shutter; new 
condition, LIST PRICE, $60.00. Our price, $37.50. 


Contessa Fiduca, 9 x 12 cm., double extension bellows 
with 5-inch Goerz Dagor /6. 8 lens in compur shutter. 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY holders. New condition. LIST PRICE, 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who Our price, $45.00. 


prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught Gluntz fine quality roll-film 314 x 414 camera with Carl 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. Zeiss Tessar IIB /6.3 in compur shutter; new condi- 
om $35 WEEK. them to tion. LIST PRICE, $85.00. Our price, $47.50. 
‘ood positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. a Graflex, roll-film 344x514 with B. & L. Tessar 
Forms easy: and best school of 4-in. f4.5; good condition, $87.50. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY lea Tron 12 extension bellows with 
44-in. Carl Zeiss Tessar IIB f6.3 in compur shutter; 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois three plate holders; new condition, $49.00. 
Ica Cupido Stereolette, 45x 107, with Hekla f6.8 anas- 
, : tigmat lenses, compur shutter, Three plate holders. 
ARTISTS New condition, $49.00. 
wail ] e plate holders. New condition. LIST PRICE, $125.00, 
Prof and A r Our price, $62.00. 
PHOTOGR A PHER 4 Tire Tenax, 10x lib ¢ extension bel- 
" ows, with 6%-in. Goerz Dagor lens in compur 
Can Find Exceedingly shutter. Three plate holders. New condition. LIST 
A t P, PRICE, $96.00, Our price, $47.50. 

rtistic ap ers Peeetd Delivery anywhere in U.S. A. 

(Both Light and Heavy) 10-Day Trial with refund privilege. Many 

FOR other bargains. We offer top values at 

Mounting Sketches and Prints peices. Toll es your wants. 
AT 
SE 

THE SEYMOUR Co. ABE COHEN’S XCHANGE 
251 Seventh Avenue 113 Park Row NEW YORK 


s (Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


KODAKS «4 CAMERAS MOST CONVENIENT 


LENSES | T 
NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual h { GH Tce 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain pu A 
OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG e / G 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, INSURES WELL EXPOSED PICTURES 
our exp will gladly render assistance. It measures light without sensitised paper, or renewals. It 
is read directly without calculation, or guesswork. Easily set 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and at arm’s length, as there is nothing to look through. Durable, 
d. compact, practical, and useful. Saves film. 
prompt service—Guarantee Price $1.80 including leather-case. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. Sold by all leading photo-supply dealers. 
G.M.MILNER - - Fairfax, California 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. Be sure to get a Milner Light-Gauge. 


if GRAFLEX HEADQUARTERS The Whitaker Paper Company 


Specialising in equipping Graflex 


for Amateurs, Professionals, for Ex- OUR MOTTO 
peditions. Special devices, swing- ” 
fronts, largest line in America. SERVICE 


Write for prices. 


110-112 SHAWMUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Bass Camera Company 
Motion-Picture Apparatus and Graflex 
109 No. Dearborn St. WE CAN MEET ALL 
Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. YOUR PAPER-NEEDS 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Paoto-Era Maaazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. De 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 
American Annual of (eee 1922 (cloth)...... ee 2.50 Jan. 1922 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescarboura............ 3.50 June 1920 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Make Good Pictures.....................05 Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 
er Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ 3.50 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photograms of the Year “1921 F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1922 
Photographic Amusements ......................05- Walter E. Woodbury........... 1.50 Apr. 1922 
Photography and Fine Art.......................-. Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 ) 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. . 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.. ... 2.26 Dec. 1913 
George Lindsay Johnson... . 3.00 Sept. 1914 
Photography—lIts Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. ra 4.00 Apr. 1920 
Photography of H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.50 Dec. 1912 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Pictorial Landscape Photography.................. Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo... . 3.50 Jan. 1922 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... George F. Stine ............... 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... a eee 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... BRE 5.00 July 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. C. DBC. 1.00 Oct. 1920 
ee eer William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D.. 6.00 Apr. 1921 
ART-BOOKS 

A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. Jon Burnet, FRB... .....0000:0 $2.00 Dec. 1918 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 a a 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 ) 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. Arthur W. Dow ............... 5.00 Apr. 1913 
Charles H. Caffin.............. 4.00 
6 J. Sawtelle Ford............... 1.00 Oct. 1917 
re Henry Turner Bailey.......... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 July 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 Mar. 1912 


Add 15sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for h 
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Good Composition is easy with the 


Graflex Camera 


because you see the image on the ground glass, 
right side up, picture size, until the very instant 
the exposure lever is pressed. 

New prices on Graflex cameras range from 


$52 upward. Catalog free at your dealer’s 
or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Era Guaranty 
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Long bellows capacity, a swing bed, a reversible back, a 
rising and falling front, scale and finder as well as focusing 
panel —all these advantages are present on the Premo No. 9. 

The Planatograph lens, with which this camera is regular- 
ly fitted, is convertible. With the complete lens, copying can 
be done to almost full size. The focal length of either ele- 
ment alone is double that of the complete lens, so that the 
image made is twice as large. This feature is especially val- 
uable for landscape work. 

A plate holder is included in this camera’s equipment and 
by adding a film pack adapter films can be used as well as plates. 


Premo No. 9, with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, 
Planatograph lens, carrying case and plate holder is 
priced at $40 for the 314 x 514 or 4x § model and $50 
for the §x7 model. Equipped with other lenses or shutters 
the Premo No. g ranges in price to $105. 


At Kodak Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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In three sizes— 
“a 
wan 


Eastman Film Negative Album 


Provides a convenient way 
to keep your negatives 
clean, safe,and right at your 
finger tips when you want 
them. It has one hundred transparent envelopes 
which are numbered and bound; also index and 
stiff cover with snap button flap. 


Price 75¢ up according to sixe 


Kodak 


Photo Paste 


Especially prepared for 
photographic purposes and 
useful as well in office and 
library, Kodak Photo Paste now comes in an 
improved tube. The weighted, friction cap, and 
spreader top of this yellow container eliminate 
muss and fuss. 


Price 15¢ per 2 0x. tube 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Enlarging — 


EASTMAN 
BROMIDE 
PAPERS 


As easy to use as Velox— 
and much faster. 


If a negative makes good 
contact prints on Special 
Velox it will make good | 
enlargements on Velvet 
Bromide. 


If a negative makes good 
contact prints on Regular 
Velox it will make good 
enlargements on Brilliant 
Velvet Bromide. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At all Kodak dealers’ 
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New amateur apparatus 
that changes enlarging 
into a simple printing 
process. 


Makes prints on Bromide 
paper from negatives 4x6 
inches or smaller. Maximum 
enlargement from 4 x 6 nega- 
tives is about 14% 21 inches, 
from 314 x negatives 1134x 
194, and from Vest Pocket 
Kodak negatives 55% x 834. 


Enlarging is made a diverting pastime by the Kodak 
Auto-Focus Enlarger—it eliminates focusing. 

Slide the camera up or down on its standard and the image 
shrinks or grows to the size desired. The auto-focus device 
automatically adjusts the focus and constantly keeps the image 
critically sharp. 

For soft focus effects the Diffusing Disc (extra) yields vari- 
ous degrees of diffusion up to its maximum diffusing power. 

Complete with electric cord and plug, negative holder, set of 
flexible metal masks in six sizes and Kodak Anastigmat Lens, but 
without the 60 Watt Mazda Lamp required for illumination. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger....... $35.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHotro-Era Guaranty 
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Put the colors your eye saw into the pictures 
your Ke odak made—it’s easy with the 


Velox Transparent 
Water Color Stamp Outfit 


For coloring Velox prints, Bromide enlargements, and 
lantern slides Velox Water Colors blend perfectly and yield 
absolute transparency and permanent brilliance. 


The outfit includes mixing palette, three brushes, 
and Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Book 
with twelve sheets of colors, each. scored into 
26 stamps. It comes conveniently packed in a 
neat cardboard case. 


Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Outfit.......... $1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 
At Kodak Dealers’ 
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Thé Ansco Self-Masking Finder, a feature of the Folding Ansco 
series, automatically excludes what will net appecr in the picture, 
whether the camera is held in a vertical or in a hurizontal position. 


Another featur of Ansco finders is tht the angle of view is just a vee 
bit narrower than that of the camera lens, thus giving the user a mar- 
gin of safety which offsets the tendency to *-amputate”’ feet, elbows, 


etc., close to the edge of the picture space. 


With Ansco F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens 


and Ilex Universal Shutter 


HERE is an outfit that will appeal to the ex- 
perienced amateur photographer, whose 4 00 
preference for the 344x4%% size is as strong as — 


ever. Can you match it at the price—or, outside 
of the Ansco line, at any price at all? 

Strength, durability, convenience, speed and ease of operation 
for accurate results are built into all details of this reliable camera. 
The lens is a fine one, the shutter a revelation in shutter refine- 
ment. The automatic self-masking finder, the thumb-focusing 
lever, which locks where you leave it at the selected distance fig- 
ure, the focus-scale readings for doth plates and films, which permits 
Note the shutter. This is self-setting, with speeds of 1, 1-2, scale-focusing with the combination 
1-5, 1-10, 1-25, 1-50, 1-100 second, besides Bulb and Time. back, the quickly-operated rising, 

descending and _laterally-moving 

front, and the automatic spool-eje¢t- 
For 34x4% ing device are distinctive practica/ 
features which make picture-tak- 
ing easier with this No. 3 Folding 
Ansco. 

Buy this camera now and add a 
combination back later in the sea- 
son. You will then have an all- 
around outfit with which you can 
use either roll film, plates o- film 
pack. In what other outfit can you 
get this combination? 


Tax Included 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, NewYork 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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]) Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


777 The leading transparent oil-colors on the 
J market to-day. Will actually give the 
results claimed. No artistic skill is re- 
anaes quired to use the colors as the method 
of application is so simple that it is possible Te a child to produce beautiful, harmonious 
effects that give credit to an experienced colorist. They blend perfectly with the photo- 
graphic image, are brilliant in tone, easily applied and quickly removed for alteration. 


The wide success attained with the Roehrig Transparent Oil Photo-Colors is manifested by 
the hearty endorsements we receive daily from users in both amateur and commercial lines. 
Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 


Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


The brilliancy and smoothness of the Roehrig Colors make them especially adaptable for 
Parchment decorating and all other lines of decorative work where exceptionally fine trans- 
parent oil-colors are required. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


A new price-list dated April 
1, 1922, is now ready. 


This list describes a large va- 
riety of Albums for Unmounted 


Photographs, Post-Cards and 
SUPREME Scraps, also Film-Files. 
We also list Mounts and 
Folders for small and large 
OU A LITY prints. Write for this list. 
The 
Housh Company 
MANUFACTURERS 


7-17 E. Concord St., Boston, Mass. 
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